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The Colored American. 


The above is the title of an excellent paper, published 


—_——_— 





April 27th 1837, 
Dn. Stn: J received your letter some days since, but 
dseing engaged in business from home, I have not found 
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eisute until now to reply. ‘The facts, on which you 
wish information, as I recollect them, are as follows, In 
2assing from Cincinnati to New Richmond, on board a 
Steam Boat, a gentleman who resides in this county had 
with him a plan or map of the city of Washington, de- 
signating the different public buildings, slave prisons, &c. 
it was a caricature, intended no doubt, to represent in an 





gle instance, in which it was found to violate the law o 


him, asanother. Admitting the understanding of the negro 





God, Christians cannot consistently adopt it; When 





-he particulars, The following is the reply.—Ed. Phil.||the representative system, reduced to writing an dered the|] [The fooleries of human philosophy furnish one of the|| He desired to object to the resolution, because it seen. 
bond of union among all the members of the civil’asso-||best arguments for the necessity of a revelation,—Enps, }/Jed to sanction the aggression on Mexico, and said nothing 
ciation, is a righteous measuré which should be adopted|| Whence have arisen those astonishing diversities||against annexation or the course to be pursued, prot 

hy every nation under Heaven. Such a_constitution||char.::terizing the different nations of men? ‘The answer||slavery should be utterly and foreverinhibited, “Now 
must however be founded upon the principles of morali-||is, they are the result of a combination of causes common 
ty; and must in every article be moral before it can bé/|to man and animals. Climate, food, manner of life, and 
recognized hy the conscientious Christian 4s ah otdinance||héreditary diseases are the chief caysts, They all spring||neighbors be nations or individuals, is mot by using tiie 
of God, Were every article which it contains, and every}/from the same org‘nal source, one possessing #3 much 0 : 
principle which it involves, perfect’y just, except ina sin-||the regard of the great Creator and a nature as kindred to 


humbly think the just method of acquiring territory, how+ 
ever good and desirable the land may be, and whether the 


strong arm of force, either by sending out emigranteeldiere 
or regular armies; but by fair and honorable treaty on suf. 
ficient consideration.” This objection we believe a good 








race to be somew:.at obtuse or dull, at the same time it must 





immorality and impiety are rendered essential to any 





ddious light the slaveholding system, He presented it to 
ine in order to ascertain my opinion of the correctness of| 
the plan, I spread it upon the table, and while looking 
over it and explaining to the gentleman who handed it 
me, in elderly gentleman stepped up, (who I afterwards 
learned was a clergyman.) and enquired who was the 
owner of that paper. I referred him to the gentleman a- 





Yn New York, devoted to the interests of the free cqlored 
speople nnd the cau:2 of the slave, edited by the Rev. 
Samuel E. Cornish. When we call it excellent, we mean 
that its style, temper and matter strictly warrant the ap- 
plication of this term. It is a paper we always open 


cross the table, He then said that no one ought to car- 
ry or exhibit a paper of that kind. I rep ied, that was 
matter of opinion, that every gentleman had the right to 
determine for himself, This brought on a conversation 
between us on the sulject of slavery, ubolition, &c. 1 





with pleasure. Mr, Cornish is a colered man, and in 
‘the following article from his pen, we have a vivid pic- 


soon understood he was from Kentucky. “He thought I 
spoke unguardedly against slavery, I remarked to him. 








ture of the bitter anguish which the unchristain prejudic 
*of a Christain people daily inflicts on their oppressed 
brethren. “He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen? Jn, 


iv, 20,—Ed, Phil. 
From the Colored Americcn, 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 


The following extracts are from the “Herald of Free- 
dom.” 3 

“We are happy. in being able to assure you that the 
Halls of Old Dartmouth are open to youth of every nu- 
tion, kindred, ingucge and pecple, whose moral and ins 
tellectual characters entitle them to its privileges, One 
of the descendants of that much injured rac... whose 
plundered soil we occupy, is now with us, and as one of 
us; and the faculty have recently decided to admit a young 
man, whose veins are tainted with thai foulest of all pol- 
lutions, African blood. 4 ; 

“This young man, [ am informed, has applied for ad- 
mission at several of the Colleges in Few England and 
New Pork, but from all of them has received a negative 
answe.. Will Jesus Christ deem a colored complexion a 
sufficient excuse for excluding one of his chil ren from 
the privileges of a liberal education? An enlightened 
communiry will, we. trust, approve the decision of our 
Faculty; but should they not, the consciousness of having 


system, the whole system must be rejected. Presbyte- 
‘ian Covenanters, perceiving immorality interwoven with 


one. The resclution on the point named is not saffl- 





be remembered, that it has been thus, from the force of 


ciently guarded; but from what we knew of its authot 








‘npropitious circumstances for a long succession of ages; 
and, till-the mind of the negro receives 2 new turn—wntil 





the General and the States’ constitution of government! 
in America, have uniformly dissented from the civil es- 
tablishments. They consider themselves as under obli- 


it is enlivened and called into action by appropiate stimu- 
lants, the sane dullness must and will necessarily continue. 
Let the man who would argue that the negro taéé is an 





zations to live peaceably with men, advancing the good]linf 


ior race, distinct from all thé rest of the world, contem- 





of society, conforming to its order in every thing con;ist- 
ent with righteousnvss, and submitting to every burden 
which God in his providence calls upon them to bear; 
thankful to his goodness for every favor, spiritual or tem- 
poral which they enjoy. 


There are moral evils essential to the Constitution off 


blush at the injury he has done them, Fredig was a 


plate the tact, the talents, the genius, the erudition that have 
at different times been exhibited among this despised peo- 
ple when placed under the. fostering influences of the 
cultivation that blesses his own countrymen, and let him 


and of the meeting which adopted it, we are exitirely 
persuaded that neither patty intended to intimate & 
“readiness, to seize on Texas, if its seizure could be fiade 
to answer the purposes of the free rather than of the seu- 
thern states.” We also have an objection against the 
resolution. ‘Its language implies that the ebicf ground, 
on which the admission of Texas inte thé union aa a élave 
holding country should be resisted, is, the tendency UF 
such a measure to subvert the political power #f thé fite 
states, and destroy their interests in the Union, New 
this is a valid objection, but certainly the steengest of all 








splendid architect, and violin performer. Hannibal was 
Colonel of the artillery in the Russian service and “deep- 





the United States, which render it necessary to refuse 





that I had heard one of the eminent citizens of his state, 
Mr, Clay, denounce slavery in stronger terms than | 


allegiance to the whole system, In this remarkable in- 





thought I was doing. He replied, he knew Mr, Clay 
wa: opposed to slavery, that he had heard him a few days 
befor: speak against it as an evil of the first magnitude; 
but, said he, “Mr. Clay has done so because he is not a 
christian.” He heard Mr. Clay confess that, but said h 


strument, there is contained no acknowledgment of the 
being or authority of God—there is no ocknowledgment 


ly skilled in the mathematical and physical sciences” 
So too was Lister, .of the Isle of France, a member of the 
French Academy, Arno was a diplomatic from the uni- 





of the christian religion on progresséd submission to the 


versity of Wurtemberg. To these we may add, Vassa 
and Ignatius, whose taste and genius have “enriched the 





kingdom of Messi-h. It gives support to the enemies of 
the Redeemer; and admits to its honors and emoluments.| 
Jews, Mahomedans, Deists and Atheists, It establishes 





yet hoped to be one: that for himself he not only was a 
member of a christian church; but professed to be a chris- 
tian in truth; that he held and believed slavery to be an 
ordinance of God and sustained and supported by the 
doctrines of the Bible, and he went on at some length to 
prove the position he had assumed. [ told him in réply, 
that it was probable Mr. Clay made no p‘ofession of re- 
ligion by being a member of any christian church, that I 
was not disposed to enter into a controversy with him on 
the subject of his religious opinions, but would leave the 
question, as to slavery being an ordinance of God, to be 
settied by the Divines of the country. But one thing I 
would assure him, that, if slavery made a part of his re- 
gion, it was a religion condemned by the’ moral sense of 
mankind, and of achurch professing that religion I had 
no wish to become a member, A conversation of con- 





vindicated the cause of the oppressed, will afford them 


siderable length ensued, during which I discovered con- 


1 





more satisfaction in that hour when men most need sup- 


siderab: le excitement amongst those around us, very few 





port, than the utmost amount of human applause.” 
REMARKS, 


Christians in N. York, contrast the liberal principles 
of gout old Danrnovrta, with the narrow, cruel prac- 
tice of shutting out colored youth from schools and svmi- 
naries in this city. A short time ago, we called on the 
Pastor cf cne of our largest Presbyterian cburches, & 
minister belovcd, and with whom we have sat in Presby- 
tery for ten years, and asked him if there were no school 
connected with his church, where we could send our two 
little boys, (whose morals are as well taken care of, as 
any others,) knowing, at the same time, that a number of 
his leading church members had united, end established 
just such a school as we had desired for our children, and 
that it was taught by a minister, a member, and we think, 
an elder in the same church, 

His reply was, you had better start a school of your 
-ewn, where your colored children can be taught the 
higher branches, and not come in contact with the preju- 
dices of the whites. We told the good brother—we call 
him good brother, because we really love him, notwith- 
standing his sin of prejudice—that a separate school did 


of whom were known to me, ‘Though I cannot say that 
at the moment I felt in any personal danger, yet I found 
that the conversation might lead to unpleasant feeli 


8,|| Monday immediately after the communion, the same to- 


polite literature of Europe.” With such examples of, 
negro powers before us, is it possible todo otherwise than 





that system of robbery which men are held in slavery, des- 
poiled of liberty and property, and protection. It violates 
the principles of representation, by hastening upon the do- 


adopt the very just observation of a very quaint orator 
who has told us, that the “negro like the white man is 
still God’s imaze though carved in ebony,” 


objections, is not brought into view. We canneét as ane 
tion permit the annexation ef Texas to our territery, while 
she maintains slavery without sanctioning, confirming ana 


jextending this curse, thereby committing asin af the des 


pest die, This view, we say, is not incorperafad in the 
resolution, but we know that it was present*> the theughts 
of the meeting which adopted it, and is in fact she leading 
motive of all sincere abolitionists in their opresHen te 
any Union with Texas. 

Without comment we introduce the remaining part of 
our friend’s communication,—Ed, ‘Phil, 

“Secondly, The further petition which I desited te pre 








Multitudes of little princ palities of negroés are scattered 





mestic tyrant, who holds hundreds of his fellow creatures 
in bondage, an influence in making laws for freemen; 
proportioned to the number of his slaves. ‘This Consti- 
tution is, notwithstanding its numerous excellencies, in 


over the castern and western deserts of Africa, whose na- 
tional virtues would do honor to the most polished states 
of America, At Timxductoo, which stretches from the 





many instances inconsistent, oppressive and impious, See 
Rerform, Princ, ed, of 1835, from 149—152. On the 


western coasts of Africa, we meet, “if we may credit the 
accounts we have received,” with one of the wea thiest 





Saturday evenings, immediately preceding the Lord’s 
Supper, when the terms cf ecclesiastical communion are 


most populous, and best governed cities in the world. 
Its sovereign a negro, its armies negroes, and its inhabi- 





read and explained to the congregation, the dishonor done 


tants negroes;—a city which is the general mart for the 





to Christ and his law, and the violation of the rights of 
man, by Nogro Slavery, are usually argued:at large. In- 





commerce of western Africa, the antiquity of which is 
not known, but it certainly has a claim toa very high 
origin, “And now we ask,” says a natural_historian, 





tended communicants preinstructed, that in receiving to- 





kens of admission to the communion, they pledge them- 


“what has produced the difference we now behold; what 





selves to abstain from the recognition of the moral evils 
of the government; and that, in partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper, they biud their souls not to poljute themselves 
hy becoming partakers of the national guilt. On the 


has enabled the rude and painted Britons to become the} 
first people of the world—the most renowned for arta; itt 
for arms, for the best virtues of the heart, and best 
ties of understanding—a difference in the color of 
the skin, No! but the peculiar favor of the Almighty, 








if not consequences. 

In the mean time there were standing round the stove 
perhaps twenty or more feet from us, a number of young 
gentlemen, among whom was ason of mine, on his way 
from Illinois. They were, as I afterwards understood 


pics are discussed at large among the other duties of 
the Christian profession, p. 156. Thus, sir, you see 
that the friends of abolitionists, in relation to slavery, 
form an integral part of our system, 


tivation of science in every modification, and under every 
circumstance,” And again we ask, what has kept this 
unfortunate race nearly in a stationary state for perhaps 





* * * * * * 
We are toa man Republicans and Abolitionists; hence 





observing our conversation. One of the young gent} 
(whose name I did not learn,) said he would give forty 
dollars to throw an abolitionist overboard, My son re- 
marked to the young man, that such langu.ze was un- 
called for, gratuitous and ungentlemanly in any company. 
Some conversation ensued between the two young men, 
which ended in some apolovy for the words. 

It is true, that the convesration which I heard, and that 
which was immediately after related to meas having ta- 





not meet our views. We should never engage in sepa 
ate schools nor separate churches. They were more 


ken place, made'a strong and deep impression on my 
mind, They furnished renewed evidence of the arrogance 





highly calculated to keep up prejudice against color, and 
‘Christian caste, than nai thing else.—They so shackled 
the intellect of colored youth, that an education acquired 
under ‘such circumstances, was, comparatively, of little 

; our young men, when brought on the stage 
of life, from such institutions, could not draw on the:r 
resources, and consequently, were but ha/f men. All 
did not avail, and we were left to return home, in morti- 
fication, sorrow, and disappointment. 

‘The subject, however, was too momentous to be aban- 
-doned. We called on the Rev, Teacher, and made appli- 
-eation on behalf of our boys,—This good brother, after 
‘taking a week or more to consult his patrons, most of 
“whom were officers and members in the Presbyterian 
-ehurch, called on us, with the painful intelligence, that 
-our children could not be admitted. ‘True, his conscience 
-afterwards smote him, and he called and said, if we 
would go and consult’ Mr, N——, Mr. S——, and Mr. 
M >and get their consent, he would take them. 
This, true dignity of character, and. independence of 
feeling would not admit of. Consequently, we have three 
children whose united ages amount to over thirty-two, 
out of suitable schools, and denied the privileges of the 
dnstitutions of the Church, in this city; and we are this 
‘year, making preparation to leave an extensive field of 











of the slave holding power in this country, and its deter- 
lmination to trample under foot every principle and priv- 
ilege that in any manner interfered with it; and its deter- 
mination to sustain itself at the expense of every other 
right, I am well convinced that, if the people of the 
free states quail before it, as has been the case too much 
already, they will soon find witl:in their borders all the 
evils of slavery, (Mr. Hammond’s partial slavery,) with- 
out any of its advantages, if advantave it can have as 
slave holders pretend. But whether brought amongst 


us 


our obscurity and the paucity of our numbers, We do 
not join abolition societies, on the supposition that we 
hav: received new light on the subject, or that we have at}| 
all changed our principles, but because we rejoice that 
so many of the most intelligent and virtuous of the nation 
are now coming forward to advocate those great scrip- 
tural principles for which covenanters, fornierly shed 


upwards of two thousand years?’ Why, the fact that, 
amid the bustle and noise around us, upon the subject of 
education, literature and mental cultivation of all kinds, 
the rearing of unnumbered temples of instruction and 
worship—we have forgotten the unfortunate race of 
Africa. And now to the American philanthropist we 
would say, while you are_ resting secure from a state of 
savage barbarism and your flag waves in “lazy holy-day 
triumph;” the breeze permit at last, the shadow of its 





their blood; and for which they long contended alone. 


* # * * * * 
Bear with me, while that although Covenanters are 
hearty in the cause of Abolition, yet there are some parts 
of our brethrens’ conduct which they cannot approve. 
Though we resolve to use only moral means for the libe- 
sation of the slaves, yet we believe that every man has a 
right to defend his own life. We believe that none but 
one who is regularly appointed to preach the Word of 
God, should address an assembly on the Lord’s day, And 
we are grieved to read of anti-slavery hymns for sale; 
when we know, that the psalms which are used by the 
Covenantcrs, Seceders, Associate Reformers ate the most 





by our supineness or avarice, we shall find it a bitter cup}, 
without a single redeeming quality. ‘The country I hope 
is fast awakening to this subject, 

Yours with respect. 


The writer of the above has made all the comment that 
is necessary, We will call attention to but one fact, 2 
christian minister deliberately assigned a: the v 


anti-slavery of any poctry that was ever written,” 








The writer of the following, we trust, will be at no 
loss to understand why we publish only parts of his 


blazonry to pass over the children of misfortune! 
FP. D. W. i. - 








Extracts 
From a Communication signed D, J. 

But perhaps the slave holdir may say he did not steal 
his slaves, In answer I will say, when I was a little boy 
Tread a fable of two thieves, who were standing by a butch- 
er, that was cutting up his beef, One of the thieves took 
a piece and gave to his pa:tner, who put it under his cloak. 


pronounced them equally guilty. 
' [The North says she has not got them,—the South 
says, she did not take them.) 


Is there any minister of the gospel that does not know 
it is wrong to buy men, women and children, with an in- 





communication. We do not feel warranted in taking up 
roomin our paper forthe publication of that which has 
nota decided bearing on the interests of the cause we 


tention to enslave them? If men will shnt theireyes a- 
gainst the light and creep into some hole like the ground 
hog, to keep the sun from shining on them, their ignorance 








why Henry Clay believes slavery to be a great evil, THE 
FACT, THAT HE IS No curnistTian. All thea that is 


It is hoped that Correspondents will always be as 
brief, pertinent and striking in their remarks as pos- 





necessary to bring Mr. Clay over to the belief that slave- 





‘ulness, and go from the city, if not from the country, 
Br we may odecate our children, and hide them from 
“that ‘scorching, withering prejudice against their color, 
swhich is calculated to chain down their intellect, dry up 
‘their charity of heart, and makes them haters of God and 
of man, 

Be it known, therefore, in Heaven and throughout the 
‘world, that we, a Presbyterian minister of seventeen 
years’ standing, in the C,ty of N. York, where we have 
‘thirty-eight Presbyterian churches, with regularly settled) 

with innumerable schools nnd seminaries esta- 
‘dlished, and supported by the ministers and members of 
“those churches, dre denied the privilege of every institu- 
tion, suited to the capacity and age of our children, on the 
account of their color. _ 


The Colored American.’—We are glad to perceive 
‘that this interesting periodical is sustaied. The follow-' 


ry is a blessing, a divine, ordinance, is, to make him a 
Chrstian! What additional canse has the clerical slave- 
holder to pray for the universal triumph of Christianity? 
Why, under its benign auspices the chains of slavery may 
yet clank in every clime, How can, how dare the chur- 
ches of Christ in the free states be silent, when the min- 
isters of the sanctuary pollute its holy things and blas- 
pheme the name and doctrine of Him, whom they call 
Lord.—Ed. Phil. 











Reformed Presbyterianc--Abkolition. 
Several mon*hs ago, a clergyman of this denomination 
forwarded to us a communication, containing an account 
of the history and opinions of the Reformed Preshyte- 
rians, and also of one or two debates in which he had 





ing recommendation of it as been published. 

The undersigned have read the specimen number of 
the newspaper, entitled “THE COLORED AMERI- 
CAN,” edited by Rev, Szmuel E. Cornish, with high 


been engaged,. For reasons with which he is now ac- 
quainted, it has up to this period been withheld from pub- 


lication. We give. below so much of the communica- 





gratification, They believe such a Paper an important 





tion as exhibits the views of this religious body on sla- 





suxiliary to the cause of, Abolition, and a powerfull 
Means of elevating Colored .dmericans. Having also 
‘entire confidence in the abilities and discretion of the 
Editor, they cordially recommend the Paper to the pa- 
‘tronage of the Abolitionicts throughout the iand, and es- 


Pecially to their colored fellow-citizens, 
Arthur Tappan, Joshua T.eavitt, 
Lewis Tappan, Simeon 8, Jocelyn, 
R. G, Williams, E.. Wright, Jr. 


very, abolition, and a few topics incidental to them, The 


Some of them from monkeys; and Dr, Darwin “serious- 


will be no excuse, The secret is, they have some motive 
of self interest; they love to go with the wind and tide; they 
love the honor of the world; they love to go with the pop- 





sible—Ep, Pat. 
Varie‘ies of the Human Race. 
Extraets of a, Communication from Kentucky. 

We know that Linneus, Buffon; Helvetius, Darwin 
and others, have contended for more than one Creation 
of man, and with a great deal of assutance urge objec- 
tions to the Mosaic statement on this subject, and say it) 
is altogether untrue, or that it is a mere, “allegory or fic- 
tion—a beautiful mythos often indulged in by other orien- 
tal writers in the openings of their tespective histories, as 
an enlivening frontispiece’ to a book of instrtiction,” 


ular current of the day. But Christ says, except.a man 
deny himself and take up his cross, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple. 

I wonder why those ministers of the gospel who think 


slavery a sin, ate so much afraid to open their mouths on 


that subject. If God hassent them, they should declare 
the whole counsel, ‘How can we expect the church to re- 
form, except their leaders go’ before? What harm can 
it do to preach against slavery? Will God be angry? I 
think not. Will the people be angry? 
some of them will. Is the minister bound to please man, 





From what source then, we would ask, do those natural- 
ists ptetend to derive the race of man, when they lay 
aside the whole letter and spirit of the mosaic history- 


rather than God? It seems as if some thought so. A 


\man-pleasing Minister is a curse to any church, It is 
time for preachers and people to waké up and see what! 





ly conjectures,” from oysters, “As aquatic animals,” 
says he, “were produced previously to terrestrial animals, 
and all living organized substanees,” they therefore have’ 


and a favorable constitution, and a fond and fostering cul- 


When the butcher missed the beef, the one said he had it 
not, the other said he did not take it. But the butcher 


It is very likely||,,, 


sent was chieflyand briefly this: ‘That of all ober quedé 
tions, that in relation to Texas has the strongest claim om 
the immediate attention of abolitionists, Osher subjects 
may be deferred and resumed, but on the Texiaa question 
delay isdefeat, At the next session of Congress, ‘T'éxss 
will be admitted into the Union if it ever will, Te this 
end the most prompt exertions will be made by the Seuth 
and Texas once admitted, slaveholders will assume a bob 
der tone and their satellites in the free states will join theuk 
in hunting down abolitionists... Yes, let Texas once be 
admitted—let power know itself to be secure in its place, 
and it shall not astonish me to see abolitionists hung, inet 
merely on board of Steamboats, but on the torest wees oF 
their native hills, 

But itis usked what shall we do? Every thing which 
honest ingenuity can devise; but especially public taeet- 
ings should be called in all the counties and townships, 
and correct information diffused by these means, and thro’ 
the common county papers,. Both of these objects abo» 
litionists could greatly promote. ‘They are diffused through 
every county of this state, and I doubt not of the fres 
States, They are many of them men of talents and Te- 
spect bility, who could use an influence among theit 
neighbors in getting up township and county Inectings, 
and in enlisting in the cause all who are in any wy op- 
posed to slavery. ‘I'he country papers have little objec 
tion to discuss the Texian question, as being a subject dis 
tinct .rom abolition, and by embracing this opening ab- 
olitionists gain two points; they give information on the 
Texian question and prepare the way for geneial aboli- 
tion doctrines. Those who had not time to write, could 
ask the republication of suitable essays, Let ms then 
pray the members of the socicty that they give my reésolu- 
tion a sober fireside hearing and act as duty shall dictate, 
In addition to the above, as part of what I designed to have 
said to the Convention, please publish the articl® headed, 
Annexation of Texas to the United States in No. 5, 
vol. 2. Nat, Enquirer as copied fuom the Belmont Chron- 
icle, and after the word slave in the last paragraph but 
two, insert the two enclosed paragraphs so that I may lay 
my entire petit/on before such of the good members of 
‘he Convention as may read your paper, and allow me 
to hope, my importunate perseverance may excite a reads 
ing theugh it could nota hearing, and that it may. b8 
more effectual, 















Ovn Covrrrr. 
The following is the article alluded to, and is worthy 
serious attention.—Ed. Phil, 


From the Belmont Chronicle, 
Annexation of Texas to the United States. 


Messrs, Editors:—It is little doubted your readers 
are already wearied with communications, in the subs 
ject of which few deem themselves interested. However 
{ may have failed in bringing the nature of our felations 
with Mexico and Texas into view in such 2 manner a’ 
to take the public attention, I feel fully sensible of the 
great importance of the subject, The happiness of mil- 
lions is intimately concerned in the decision which the 
people of the United States shall make, The Mexicans 
are said to be in a comparatively low state of civilization, 
but if their institutions are fundamentally correct and 
sound, a rapid progress‘may reasonably be anticipated, 
Thay have established a representative government ba» 
sed on equal rights, and abolished slavery. So far, thers 
is every thing tohope. On the contrary, the Texians 
have established slavery, which seems generally to be 
idered an-almost interminable and ircemediable ev: 

it is a cloud which darkens the land it overshadows 
jbanishes hope, It is an evil for which our great states 
men say there is no remedy. If Texas remain under 
Mexico there is hope: for freemen, though. ignorant and 
debased may become intelligent and virtuous; but slaves 











side'they are on, whether they are on the side of God and 
liberty, or not. 





Reselu:ton about Texas. 
We have received a communication from a friend, con- 











had a “form or nucleus exquisitely simple and minute,| 
and have been perpetually evolving and expanding thei 
powers.” Hence, man, he imagines, must have been 








history, as well as the account of the debate, is omitted— 
the former, because however interesting in itself, it has 
no special connection with the great ohject of our paper; 
and the latter, because too long a period has elapsed for 
it to possess any particular interest now, We have ro 








the aquatic order on his first creation. . Two of the 
celebrated schools of ancient Greeee, (the Epieurean and 
the Stoic) entertained the same dogma, and taught that! 
man had common origin with plants and animals of 
every description. Lord Monboddo has told legends 0 





doubt our respected correspondent will perceive the pro- 








‘Slave Holding*Intolerance. 
It having been reported that a member of Congress from 


priety of our course,—Ed, Phil, 


men in every variation of form and of barbarism; some 





“The,Reformed Presbyterian Church approve of some: 
of the-leading features of the constitution of government 





“thi state had been put in eopardy o account of his op- 
‘Position to slavery en board of one of our steamboats, the 








Wwealor Editor qddressed.him »-letter, requesting toknow| 


~ 


\ 


in the United States, It. happily calculated to preserve Tike those of the cats and monkeys, “a set of dreadfu 
the civil liberty.of,the inhabitants and to protect their cannitals, which at one time killed and devoured every 


| 


ungregarious or solitary, some who convérse only by 
signs, and others who are found in an ‘sland of the:In- 
dian seas in the full possession of speech, but with tails 







taining some strictures on the resolution concerning Tex- 


as, passed at our Jast anniversary. He atterhpted to offer a! 


solution on this subject in an amended form, but the gen- 
eral voice of the meeting seemed in favor of adopting the 


and slave holders are dsomed—doomed by the laws of 
our nature to increase each other’s wretchedness and rive 
et the chains of mutual misery, We the citizens of the 
free states of this Union have it in our power to prevent 
the establishment of Stavery in Texas, Let me ask eve- 
ery lover of liberty to refiect seriously what he and every 
other citizen of this union solemnly undertakes to do, 
hould we admit Texas as a slaveholding community. 
We by the compact bind ourselves to maintain to the mas- 
ter his pretended right over the slave, : 


We hold that obedience to the law is one of the first of 


ones 











original resolution, together with the other resolutions re 
ported by the cémmittee appointed to draft them. Our 
friend felt himself somewhat aggrieved; and were it not 
that-wé are confident it was from a desire to despatch bus- 
fess and not from any -distespset for lim, that he was 
prevented rather unceremoniously from aceomplishing his 
purpose, we should be very willing to publish the whole 
hiscommanication. With our present views we can 


. ~ 


this, lest it should result in an unprofitable controversy, 


ies and that we should make or sanction no law which 
we do not intend to obey, If Texas is admitted wtih sla- 
very, we solemnly pledze ourseives if any person held to 
service or labor under the jaws thereof [See 4th Art. Con. 
of the U. S, and 2d See.} escaping into our state shall 
be delivered up on the claim of the . party to whom such 
service or labor may-be due, : 

Now itisno difference how the master came by hi 

ve, so that he has been held to service. We are notal- 
to enquire when or where he was kidnapped, wheth- 
in Aftica or in this union, whether he is of African 
} or whole, or ia part white, or whether he be clade 
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i infidel in which we exceed even the mussulmen, 
june make not slaves of true Malhometan bélievers 
only of ‘christian dogs’ and those who obey not the Koran. 
The person who had been heid to service may have liver 
years among us, and may have married and be the father 
ofa family, Yet the rule is imperious and we are not 
ly bound togive him up, but as citizens obedient tot 
Jaw, we are bound to aid, in taking. him 


they suffer for house and clothes, he, generality |,ttention of the peste, give form to publie'seitiment 


the people who are in independent circumstances do 
very well.” 5 . ; 

“fhe public may rely upon the information contained in 

extracts. There'may possibly be too much of mere 

in relation-to the ‘agents. People are liable to 








him from his wife, children and friends. Which of you 
my teaders is willing, voluntarily to enter Into such an 


entertain prejudices against those that are set over them 
las rulers that they have not themselves chosen. And in’ 





agreement with the vile and rebellious slave drivers of] 
Texas? Who of youis willing to aid in wresting Texas 


times of distress -people are apt to expect more of such 
gents than can be performed, But after all the allow-, 





fcom Mexico so that the master may in safety lord it over 
his slave, If we admit Texas into the union, we pledge 
ourselves that we shall, We make no reserve as to the 
manner in which the master may acquire or treat his slave 
—we leave all this to his virtus or his tyranny—all we 
have to know is that the slave uses v-olence, that he pro- 
@aims himself free, or disobeys his master; of all which 
the master is sole judze, and we are bound to shoulder our 
muskets and prot-ct the master from the violence of his 


ance to be made on this point, it is evident that the mass 
lof the people are.in a deplorable condition. They are not 
happy under their agents. They do not raise their own 
provisions. ‘The vessels trading there do not carry them 
sufficient supplies, None but the rich can support them- 


lconcentrate it so as to bafile the schemes of the innova 
tors, 
(True,” would be the answer, “but no less a religious 
one.” > . 

Well, is not the question of slavery a religious one? Will 
'you venture to deny that in its discussion, the whole law of 


gee 8 ae 


fication of evils, to which the constitutional powers of 
free ‘states or of the Federal Government extend, they'' 


And yet the quéstion would be a political one.||cannot, without violating their own principles, adopt: thé sideration, 


measure for the extinction of slavery in the slavé, 
holding states, In reforence to this great evil, moral prin: 
iple binds them to act, as a purely religious association. 
'n regard to ths other objects stated, moral principle binds 





'God is necessarily brought under consideration; that in its 
relations, its influence is felt on every part of socicty, on 
every interest, on its entire character; that in its decision, 


them to act both religiously and politically, 
We hope Messrs, Breckinridge and Monfort, will see 
fit to corrrect the impressions which their hasty assertion, 





numerous prophecies, the peace and proeperity of the na- 
tion, its justicé.and humanity, the purity and efficiency of 
the church, jts very existence, the social and religious in- 
terests, present and everlasting welfare of two and a half 
millions of souls, are all deeply concerned—that by this 





‘that abolitionists are about to become a political party,” 
is calculated to make, 





Right of Trial by Jury--Massachusetts. 
It will be pleasing to the sincere friends of freedom to 
learn, th.t the Legislature of Massachusetts at its sensi 











selves in a comfortable manner. But few that are rich 
go to Liberia, and still fewer retain their riches after their 





property. See Con, U, 8. Art. 4, Sec, 4, Once more: 
should any nation more humane than ourselves, as_the 
. ians, tha Mexicans, or the English, ask our govern- 
gment to abolish slavery es anti-christian end contrary to 
‘the sacred principles of libe:ty—should scch nation or 
nations pezemntorily demand ‘t of the slave siates and de- 
clare the agzressions of the masters on their fellow men 

lust cause of war, what would be our ignoble duty? 
efo sustain the Master and put dowa the slave and all 
who would befriend him—yes at the point of the bayonet 
ond atevery hazard of life and property. Thus if ‘Texas 
is admitted with slavery, in three distinct cases we pledge 





decision they will all be incalculably affected? Why then 
do not religious editors, and ministers of the gospel, aud 
the mass of christians pursue the same active measures in 





arrival. One year is necessary to acclimate them, and 
that, of course, must be a year of indolence, and ere ‘it 
ter:ainates a habit of idleness is formed, and in most in- 
stances, poverty and wretchedness must be the result. 
The extract presents just such a state of things as we 
ought to expect in a colony of poor people transplanted 
{rom a temperate to atorrid climate. Long debility must 
be experienced, and habits of indolence will naturally fol- 
low. The difference between laboring in the United 





ourselves to sustain ‘this unrighteSus and cruel system o} 
eppression—we give to the master's guarantee and secu 
rity gare which slavery must fall: 

1. To deliver up slaves escaping fram service. 

2. To put down rebellion, or in other words to cause 





States and in Liberia must be great, Ilence-the incen- 


relation to this great question, they would doubtless 
pursue in the case supposed? Whatever may be the rea- 
son, one thing is certain, it is not because it is a “political 
question.” 








The Partyism of Abolitionists. 
Names are great scare-crows, The most distant allu- 
sion to “party,” is enough to make some men tremble, 
That abolitionists should form a party, is almost as offen- 





tives to idleness are greatly increased by removing th 
lored people to Africa, Consequently, poverty and ex- 

treme suffering must be the continued result of the colo- 

nization enterprise. It is time our pious colonizationists 





the slave to obey the mastet and quictly to bear whatever 





he may inflict how cruel soever. 
3. To prevent any other nation or people from interfe- 
ting between the master and slave. 


In addition to the above I would-earnestly ask the free 


should look at facts, and abate their zeal for an enterprise 
fraught with human suffering, ‘That wicked wretches, 


sive to them, as free discussion is to slave-holders, The 
truth is, abolitionists are a party and have been such, from 
the begining. But one thing should be remembered. Their 
partyism has no reference to mere modes of government, 


session passed an act, in effect restoring the right of trial 
hy jury on questions of personal freedom, 

The Committee on the Judiciary to whom had been re- 
ferred petitions, “praying the passage of such laws as 
would secure to those claimed in that commonwealth the 
tight of tria! by jury,” made an elaborate report in the 
House of Representatives, March 27th, 1837. We should 
be glad to lay it entire before our readers, bu: it is too 
‘ong for our columns; and besides, the argument of Mr: 
Chase, already in circulation, embraces the leading points 
touched upon in their report, together with others no less 
prominent and important, We shall however present an 
abstract of their doctrines and reasoning, for on the vital 


questions of personal liberty there cannot be too much 
light, 





administration or policy, It has nothing to do with the 
minor interests of the country, with the disposal of its mo- 





moved by the selfish motive of removing the free colored 
people from among their slaves, should support it regard- 





citizens-of the free states befne they admit Texas with 
Slavety into the Union, seriously to ponder the second sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution of the United 
States, -which secures*to the masters the votes of three 
Jifths of their slaves, thus not only virtually but in fact 
constituting slaveholders an aristocracy. If you have any 
respect for your rights—if yoware unwilling to be goaded 
down and trodden under foot as the laboring and non- 
slavcholding whites of the South now are; look <=t the 
wretched white man escaping from the south—view his 
care worn countenance, histattered garments, his ragged 
children -and dejected wife, lis wretched cart, horse 
and cqgu:pments, and in his fate read your own when you 
snall be governed by those who voie for slaves, All 
ready the slave represcntatio» on the floor of Congress is 
over one ninth of the whole, and when the vast regions of| 
Arkansas, Florida and ,Texas shall be filled up with 
slaves, the few voters of the free states will be literally 
overwhelmed by slave-voting aristocrats, 

OpAlso, let those who would annex Texas to the 
United States reflect that liberty and slavery are natural- 
ly and irresistibly antagonist principles and cannot long 
exist together in the same government;—that as well 
and as safely -might the wolf and the lamb be trusted to- 
gether in the same enclosure. Liberty seeks to give liber- 
ty: Slavery to make slaves. Liberty would extend its be- 
nign influence even to the helpless slave: Slavery wou!d 
extend its chains, its whips and its tack masters to the 
poor laboring white. Liberty makes honest industry 
honorable: Slavery points its finger at work and marks it 
with diegrace and leads it with chains, Choose which 
master you will serve and then do your duty in regard to 
Texas,” 

I would ask christian fathers, I would appeal to chris 
tian mothers if they are willing to enter into such obliga- 
tions? Are you willing to sanction and guarantee to 
Texas asystem which must debase and demoralize both 
the master and the slave? A system which regards not 
the sacred rights of husband and wife which tears asun- 
der parent and child, and which brings confusion and 
shame into the wretched domicil of the cruel master! If 
you ebhor that system, if you desire the spread of knowl- 
edge and true Christianity, if you love liberty and prize 
virtue above all price let me entreat you to be aroused, for 
the danger isnear at hand. Nor three months will pass, 
before the crisis will be over, Your silence will be taken 
for consent, and 


“You let unmarked and unemployed 
Life’s idle moments run; 

And doing nothing for yourselves 
Imagine nothing done. 


Fatal mistake! your fate roes on 
Your dread account proceeds; 

And your not doing is set down 
Amongst your darkest deeds.” 


You inquire what are we to dot The path of duty is 
plain—make the press groan with your opposition—let 
public meetings be called—let the pulpit echo the unholy 
and unchristian character of the connection; let fathers 
und mothers converse it over and consider the base and 


less of consequences, is no matter of surprise; but thst 
they who fear God and love their fellow men should per- 
severe in-abetting and sup; orting it, is passing strange. 
Joux Raxxix, 





The Devices of Falsehood. 
New Athens, Ohio, April, 1837. 
Dear S1n:—I copy the following extract from a letter 
that I received some time since from Dr, Black of Pitts- 
burg, in accordance with the expressed wish of some 
friends, and forward the same to you for publication in 
the Philanthropist if it meets with your approbation— 
though I have not consulted with the Dr, on the subject. 





“My Dear Frizexn, 

“At present, I know no national sin so great 
as the accursed thing Slavery, nor any possible conse- 
quence so bad as its continuance, We have a right 
amoag consequences, to make calculation, and if possi- 
ble, select among those, some of which are necessarily 
unavoidable, that which appears to have the least proba- 
ble calamity. But to select among sis some of which, 
it is assumed, must be chosen, is the worst of sophistry. 
God, in his providence, never brought any man, or any 
society into a necessity of sinning. And when physical 
evils, however great, are placed on cae side, and moral 
evil, however comparatively small, on the other side, the 
Christian must not hesitate for a moment. We never 
may ‘do evil [moral evil] that good may come,’” 





Every desperate shift is resorted to. by irreligious men, 
and by religious men also, to support the hatoful eystcim 
of slavery. Some, like Governor M‘Duflie, and other 
infidels, call it right, and refer it to the constitution of 
man, glory in it, and call it “the corner stone of the edi- 
fice of our republican institutions.” Others claim for 
it Bible authority, and condemn its abuses, make it right 
in ‘itself, and try hard to place it among the relations 
which God has instituted, bringing over it the law, ‘Mas- 
ters give unto your servants that which is just and equal,” 
thereby destroying its very essence: for “just and equal” 
refer to eternal principles of moral justice and equity, 
and are not reducible to customs and conventional usages, 
No usages, customs, or opinions could alter the nature, or 
the truth of the axioms of Euclid. Others take the 
ground that slavery was always wrong in the nature of| 
it, but in the days of the Apostles, and in other times of 
ignorance God winked at it, as he did at polygamy, con- 
cubinage, &e.; this is the most sophistical and dangerous 
of all. In relation to sins immediately against God him-| 
self, thathe might exercise a sovereign dispensing power, is 
freely granted, but to refer the principles of moral justice 
to the sovereignty of God, is to put an end at once to the 
moral perfections of Deity, Whenever the question, 
shall the Judge of the whole earth do wrong? may be 
answered in the affirmative, we have no long@&any God. 


nies or its lands, its armies or navies, or with the regula- 
tion of its foreign concerns, They constitute a party 
whose bond is, attachment to the principles which lie at 
the basis of all good government, and by which all the po- 
litical parties in this country profess to be regulated. Their 
object is, to carry out these principles to their legitimate 
extent, that by their full application, the security of all 
parties and the highest good of the country may bo forev- 
er provided for, The whole platform of their party is of 
such a chvracter and of such amplitude, that men of the 
most diverse ideas on governmental policy, may range 
themselves upon it and be of one mind with respect to iis 
elements, 

They kold analogous relations as a sect, to the church. 

Their sectatian distinction is not based on peculiarities of 
speculative opinions, but on the fulness of meaning they 
attach to the practical principles of revelation, Their creed 
in religion, as in politics, is essentially practical, and em- 
braces principles, which all admit, to be the. foundation 
principles of political and religious existence and prosper- 
pevity, 
The chief articles of their political creed, are, the utter 
inexcusableness of slavery under any form, to any extent, 
amongst any people—freedom of-thought, freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, the right 
of social consultation, the right of petition, right of trial 
by Jury, sanctity of the mail, the supremacy of law, the 
turpitude of mob-violence. The articles of their religious 
creed are all embraced in one—the law of love. 


So much for the partyism of abolitionism. It will be 
seen at once, that their creed contains nothing that is 
likely to produce corruption, nothing that can incite to 
the usual methods adopted in party-warfare. If they 
should, as with one heart, exercise their political rights in 
the same way for the furtherance of their great objects, it 


The constitutional provision in relation to fugitives 
from labor is in the following words: 

“No person held to labor or service in one state, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim ef the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.” 


The second Congress passed an act, date February 12 
1793, prescribing the manner in which the recapture of 
fugitives fiom labor or service should be effected. The 
third section provides that, when a person held to labor 
in any of the United States, or in either of the territories 
North-west or South of the river Ohio, under the laws 
thereof, shall escape into any of the other of the said 
States or Territories, the person to whom such labor or 
service shall be due, his agent or attorney is hereby em- 
powered to seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and 
to take him or her before any jndge of the circuit or dis- 
trict courts of the United States, residing or being within! 
the state, or before” any magistrate of a county, city or 
town corporate, wherein such seizure or arrest shall be 
made, and upon proof to the satisfaction of such judge or 
magistrate, cither by oral testimony or affidavit, taken be- 
fore and certified by a magistrate of any such state or 
territory, that the person so seized or arrested doth, under 
the laws of the state or territory from which he or she 
fled, owe service or labor to the person claiming him or 
her, it shall be the duty of such judge or magistrate to 
give a certificate thereof to such claimant, his agent 01 
attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for removing 
such fugitive from labor to the state or territory from 
which he or she fled,” 

The Committee were of opinion that a provision, se- 
curing the right of trial by jury to such fugitives, could 
not be engrafted on proceedings under the ‘above law: 
on the ground that it would be useless, were the law un- 





will not be by the force of party drillings; it will not be 
on the principle, that the end sanctifies the means. ~ But 


constitutional, and unwarrantable, were it otherwise: 
Such a prevision would moreover be unauthorised, be- 
cause it would go to regulate the procecdings of the judi- 





the means will be just such as are the legitimate offspring 
of their principles—just such.as no honest man would 
be defiled in using, 

Abolitionists—we mean all those who have the under- 
standing to perceive the extent to which their principles 
obligate them and the sincerity to fulfil their obligations to 
the utmost,—wil! not vote for a man who will deliberate- 
ly violate the laws, or neglect, when in his power, to en- 
force their mandates, They will not aid in lifting any 
man into office, who will give his voice in favor of perpet- 
uating the proscriptive laws against free colored people. 
They will not vote for any man, who will deny the sacred 
tight of petition, oppose himself to freedom of discussion, 
favor the establishment of a system of Post Office espion- 
age, or lend his influence to the support of sla:ery in the 
District of Columbia, ‘Fhey will not countenance such 
persons, because their consciences forbid them, Their 
principles, of more worth than any scheme. of mere poli- 


cial tribunals of the United States; for the section con- 
fers jurisdiction in these cases on the Circuit and District 
courts, as well as on the state magistrates, 


The Committee believed that, that part of the law 
which conferred on state officers federal judicial power 
was unauthorised and void; affirming it to be a well set- 
tled principle, that Congress cannot confer any portion of 
the judicial power of the United States on state magistrates 
or officers; that this doctrine had been maintained in th 
celebrated case of Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessees, (1 Whea 
ton, 304,) had not only been since recognised in the Su- 
preme Court.of the United States, but by repeated deci 
sions of the highest tribunals of various states, and that 
it grew out of the express provisions of the Constitution’ 
Art. 3, From these considsrations the Committee ar- 
gued that the law, so far as it attempts to invest stat 
magistrates with power is void, leaving as yet the questior 





cy that can be named, bind them to oppose in every con 
stitutional way, whether in the exercise of the right of free 





Moses, and David, and Manasseh, received pardon to their 





degrading nature of the compact, and finally let our mem- 
bers of congress know that the man who by his vote shall 
sanction such a monster alliance shall meet as he deserves 
only the scorn and contempt of every citizen. Let par- 
ty'spirit be butied beneath the altar of public good; fet our 
efforts be united, and immediate, and our country may be 
gaved from crime and disgrace, and ourselves from the 
tyranny of a slaveholding majority. 
Ocn Country. 


persons, but vengeance was taken on their deeds. No 
act of divine sovereignty will ever make robbery innocent, 
or, in the smallest degree either justify or sanctify op- 


fluence of any individual, whose sentiments they know 
to be hostile to the foundation principles of American—of 
Christian liberty. 


discussion or of suffrage, the election to any office of in-j|: 


of its validity, as conferring power on the, Federal courte 
untouched, 


They next considered at large the constitutionality anc 
effect of the Act. 


The Committee, after a full examination of thc 








pression, The last resource, or desperate shift taken 
by the advocate of slavery, (and all who are not for its 
abolition are its advocates, that is, they say continue it,) 
is, that it is wrong in the abstract—the natural rights of 
the slave cre invaded, It is morally wrong, but it is con- 








Colonization. 
a Ripley, April 18, 1837, 
I will give you extracts from two letters from a young 


man of color now in Liberiu, whom I educated several)’ 


Yeats in my own family. The first is dated Monrovia, 
April 23, 1836. Nearly twelve months_after his arrival 
he says, “All the family enjoy good health, but I have 


lost one of my sisters since I have been here, and one}: 


nephew—that is all we have‘lost out of our family.”— 
“The English, French and American vessels are almost 
always here, one or other of them, kwt hardly ever bring 
any provisions here; so provisions are very scarce at this 
time.” The second is dated Monrovia, September 24, 
1836, in which he says, “I know you wish to hear some- 
thing in relation to the colony; but you will hear no great 
things about it. Itis at thistime very low, and would be 
very discouraging if any person should come kere at this 


stitutionglly right. It ought not to be done, but it is the 
Federal compact, &¢e, That.is to say, it ought not to be 
done, but we do it!—By their own confession, these advo- 
Icates obey men rather than God. 
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“SlaveryeA Political Question.” 
“Therefore Christians should not intermeddle with it.” 
“A Political Question!” . What nonsense, unless you 








question confessed, that aside from the decisions on the 
subject, their decided opinion would have been, tliat nei 





Western Presbyterian Herald. 
The editors of the Western Presbyterian Herald, of 
May 11th, in copying_ into their paper an article whicl 
we had transferred into ours from the National Enquirer, 


ther the act in question, nor any other act for carryin; 
out the constitutional provision, was within the scope of 
powers delegated to Congress by the Constitution. It 





concerning the political duties of abolitionists, use the 
following language: 

“It seems that the abolitionists are to become a political 
party and hold the balance of power!!'| We have been so 
ignorant as to suppose, that it was a religious and nota 
political party. We are no politicians, but we judge that} 


was to be recollected that the United States government 
was one of limited powers, and that all powers not vest 
ed in it by the Constitution were reserved to the States 
respectively or the people, Now, if Congress had any 
ipower over this subject, it must be cither expressly giver 
or fairly inferrible, That no express grant of such au- 





this new movement will work queerly enough.” 

Now as truth is the one thing needful, and as those gen- 
tlemen unquestionably are unwilling to mislead their rea- 
ders, by partial representations of Abo'i'ionism, we would 
respectfully request them to republish in their paper the 
foregoing article, entitled, “The Partyism of Abolition- 





can prove it is not a religious one. Ifit be a religious 
question, its political bearings, instead of lessening, en- 
hance the responsibilities of religious men in relation to 
it, Suppose a party were regularly organized, whose ob- 
ject should be to effect a union of church and state, 'to 
bring about the institution of an ecclesiastical establish- 





time. Trade is not much; but agriculture seems to be 
doing a litle,-but-not much. The other settlements are 
doing pretty wéll from all that I can hear. You may 
know, or I will tell you, all the reports that you hear con- 
cerning the forwardness of this place are altogether false. 


ists.” Does not candor require of editors, adverse to our 
enterprise, either, that they should say nothing about it 
or, adopting a contrary course, republish only those articles 
which contain fair and adequate expositions of its nature? 
It is impossible to be at once so full and so guarded in ev- 


|bited the States from passing certain laws, and enjoined 


thority is made, is certain, and they could not see how i: 
could be fairly inferred, The Constitutional provision, 
concerning fugitives from labor or service, merely prohi- 


certain duties on the citizens, But neither involved o: 
drew after it any farther power in the National govern- 
ment whatever, The clause was perfect in itself and 
could work its own object. Art IV, § 1, it is provided 
that, “Full faith and credit shall be given in-each state tc 
the public acts, records and judicial proceedings of every 
other state,” Did this provision, of itself; invest Con- 











ery article in a newspaper, as to furnish to an adversary 
no cl ance for objection, The inspired writings ‘them- 





ment, A question of the gravest character would at once 
be presented to the American people, but would it not be} 
a “political question?” |Whut other term could you find 


gress with the authority to enact how it should be carriec 
out, and to prescribe the manner in which these acts, re- 








ous parts, but that fragmentary quotations shall convey 








for a party-organized for such an object, than “political?” 
Would this term in such a case have magic enough in it 





The colony would do pretty well if-it had good’ agents;||to blind the eyes of our christian ministers, christian edi- 
but it seems as if they send none other here but the lowest 


ideas entirely at variance with the truth, 
If abolitionists use their political power for the main- 








tors, christian churches, to the fact, chat the question 





escent of the white people to be agents, And it,will 
never be much if that is the way they intend to do.” 


was also a religious one, involving religious principles and 
\pregnant with momentous consequences to the in 





Te further says the agents “study none others’ interest]|of religion? Would the ery “political!” “political!” frigh 


but their own, end the colony never will thrive under those/ten them fro: stepping forth as the champions of the 





conditions.” 





church and engaging, with all energy, in defence of i 





“The poor class of the people suffer very much here purty, power, and independence? 


for even the lowest things that would sender them coi 
fortable from the sun, or from the fall of rain; much more 


lamation about the hostility of “political agitation” to 









Would solemn dec-| 


tenance ef their own rights, who can blame them? Is 


selves are not so guarded and so complete in their vari-||( 


j|press grant, viz, “The Congress may, by general laws 


:ords, and proceedings should‘be verified? Certainly not 
else where was the necessity of giving this power by ex- 


prescribe the manner in which such acts, records anc 
procecdings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. * I: 





such conduct inconsistent with religion? Is it dangerous} 


could only have been, because Congress, without this ex- 





to the peace of the South? What right has my south- 
neighbor to complain, if 1 refuse my vote to a man, 
who, I am convinced, if elected, would not hesitate to de 


press grant, could have had no such power. 
‘If the Committee were thus far right, it followed, that 





the clause in the Constitution, conferring on Congress au- 





ny the right of petition, or exert his influence virtually to 
brogate the rights of speech and of the press? Can this' 
exercise of my political privileges be a cause of alarm to, 
the South? . 





\ 


‘christian advancement, shut their mouth, palsy their 





for provision, of which they get merely enough to keep! ‘arm, and compel them to be still and stupid spectators of |eax.ize, as a political party, for the purpose of accomplish- 


em from starving, and hardly that. So you may jadi 


hemes which, if successful would subvert their religious 


ing the great object of their desires—the abolition of sou- 





For yorrself on that part of the subject, _ But poeple who! liberties and cripple the energies of chrietianity? No! no! 


come here that’ have any thing, and-take care of it 


they get here, do pretty well. But some come here that, 


have enough to 
be enough aceli 





d to increase it, tut 03 soon as the 
‘a chet they have—tiat after alli 


a ead PR BO, é+s< 





render them comfortable until they would ; 


| 






pulpit and every church would become the 


arena |a power of legislation for, the extinct.on of slavery, .exi 


strive 


Abolitionists have xever organized, they never will or-lin relation to the matter was any where in the Constitu 


thority to pass all laws necessary and proper for carrying 
into effect the powers vested by the Constitution in the 
Federal government, by no means authorised any actio: 
on the part of Congress ‘on this subject, because no powe: 


tion vested “in the government of the United States, o. 
in any department or officer thereof.” Whenever @ ques: 





thern slavery. Such an organization would pre-suppose 










aa dei slot untsied. to arouse the||maintensnce of dbsir own. rights and the removal ov. 


x < 
~~ * : oa ms eo « ta tee. woe? 


ing out of the slave-holding states, A power of this ki 
évery body knows, has never been claimed by abolitionis 
While they therefore exercise their political rights for th 
















“arose concerning the constitutionality of @ particula, 


of;,gress.. If it be not, Congress cannot exercise it, Both 


these questions in their application to the case under con. 
i on, must beanswered in the negative, No ong 
Would pretend that the power ‘was expressly granted; 
and what power was granted of which it would be a ne 
Cessary or proper instrument? 

_ The Committee believed, that the constitutiofal provi- 
sion in regard to the recapture of fugitives from labor 
worked its own purposes; and that no farther legislation, 
National or State, was necessary to enforce it, Before 
the Constitution, the right of recapture existed as the 
common or customary law of nearly every state in the 
Union. The effect and object of the constitutional pros 
vision in their conception were, to extend the right of 
recapture to all the States, and to prevent any state from 
modifying or changing it by legislation. Under this pro- 
vision, the master had the same rights in relation to his 
slave, as to any other species of personal Property. He 
would act, to be sure, at his peril, If he took a person 
on claim, not his.slave, he would be liable to relinquish 
his custody of such person on the process of habeas cor. 
pus or the writ de homine replegiando, 

The objection to this construction, founded on the fact 
that the claim to legislate on this subject had been made 
hy Congress, and made too at an early period after the 
adoption of the Federal constitution, the Committes 
thought entitled to come consideration, They would have 
it remembered however, that this claim had not been un- 
resisted, Several states had attempted to pass laws on 
the subject, some in accordance with that of Congress, 
others in direct opposition to it, While there was thig 
conflict of legislation, the Committee were sorry to find 
that the judicial opinions on the question, were few, con: 
flicting and in some respects unsatisfactory. They then 
reviewed at some length all the cases, (four in number) 
which had arisen in the Federal courts, so far as they 
knew, involving the constitutionality of the Act of Con- 
gress, or in which this question had arisen; and on such 
a review they could not say, aside from tie peculiar rela- 
tion they bore to the Supreme Judicial Court of their 
Commonwea!th, that the question ought to be considered 
30 conclusively settled, by judicial interpretation, as to pro- 
vent or render useless, a recurrence to the Constitution 
itself, and to the general principles of construction, which 
tend to develop its true intent and meaning. - 
The Committce noticed the objection to the Act of 
Congress, which is founded on the assumption, that the 
Act conflicts with the constitutional provisions securing 
the right of trial by jury in all cases of crimes, and all 
suits at common law where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars; secing these provisions, on a fair 
construction, cover every case of the trial of rights of 
whatever character, without any other limitation than the 
expressed ol:e, as to the importance of the matter in dis- 
pute. In reply to this objection, it has been said, that 
the process and proceedings under the act were prelimi- 
nary and not conclusive: and that the certificate under 
the act is preliminary, supposing, or at least admitting of, 
r. future trial of the question of lite:ty, was a position, 
the committee thought, which had great support in au- 
thority, It was further urged in reply to the objection, 
that none of the provisions of the Constitution has any 
ceference to slaves, But was not this begging the very 
juestion in dispute? 

The remaining objection to the Act of Congress was 
founded on the fourth article of the amendment of the 
Constitution, which secures the people against all un- 
ceasonable searches and seizures,” and provides that 
“no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affidavit; and upon a clause in the fifth 
irticle, that no person shall be deprived of life, libert - 
or property, without due process of law.” It was plain, 
that the process and proceedings unier the Act of 
Congress were in violation of the privileges secured by 
these clauses, if they were at ail applicable to the subject. 
But the propriety of the application had been denicd. In 
the case Commonwealth v. Griffith, 2 Pick, R. 11, Par- 
ker C, J., in giving the opinion of the majority of the 
Court, (Ms.,) had said—“It is very obvious that slaves 
ire not parties to the Constitution, and the amendment 
has relation to the parties, * * But itis objected that 
person may, in this summary manner, scize a free man, 
't may be so, but it would be attended with mischievous 
sonsequences to the person making the seizure, and a ha- 
eas corpus would lie to obtain the release of thc person 
seized.” 

The Committee believed, that the principle here dis- 
inctly stated, when carried out, would relieve the Act 





of Congress of all its obnoxious features, and place the: 
juestion under the latv, precisely where they would have’ 


glaced it under the Constitution, without the law. The 
principle was, that the proceedings are constitutional as 
‘o slaves, and unconstitutional as to free men, and it gave 
‘he person seized the right to try the question, as to his 
character, by any suitable independent process. 

The Committee were therefore of opinion, that whether 
the Act be deemed constitutional or unconstitutioi:al, on 
she construction recognized by the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, the same result would be arrived at. In 
either case, a person seized under the Act of Congress, 
hefore or after certificate given, might have an indepen- 
dent proceas, under which he could try his right to the 
sharacter of a freeman; and in either view, any special 
legislation on the particular subject would be wholly un- 
aecessary. 

The Committee, while they would have recommended: 
the accompanying bill, independently of any regard to: 
the condition of those claimed as fugitives from labor, 
could not see anything in the fact, that the writ of personal 
ceplevin might be used by them, in the investigation 
of their claim to freedom, which should afford the slightest 
‘eason against its adoption. On the contrary, they looked 
‘o this use of the writ as one of its just and legitimate: 
offices, 

The bill reported by the Committee, we learn from the: 
Liberator, passed thie House with great unanimity, and, 
the Senate without a dissentient voice. We shell pub- 
lish it next week, aud shall perhaps make farther remark 
on the subject, 

Pura: ae 
Persecution, 

Colton says, that he who persecutes another man, for 
the glory of God, begins “by breaking many fundamental 
laws of his master, in order to commence his operations 
in his favor; thus asserting by deeds, if not by, words, that 
the intr'nsic excellence of the code of our Savior 1g 1n- 
sufficient for its dwn preservation, : 

Our sincere, persecuting antagonists are only behind 
-he slaveho!ders in their declamation about constitutignt! 
-ight, and in their glorification of the Constitution, got 
yet for the sake of maintaining these rights and the Con- 
titution, they have not hesitated to trample under foot 
most all of its fundamental principles; thus asset 
ing virtually that the sovereign people cannot prescrv? 








ver, the first question should be, is the power express:«: 

the Constitution? If so, the question is decided. 

‘be not expressed, the ‘next #.quiry must be, is it pro. 
erly an incident to. an express power, and necessary t) 

i o> Uf in.be, then is may be exercised by Con. 


-aetr freedom, without ceptiving themselves of the right 
.o think, speak and write freely. , 





. Hope of the Slave. 
‘Phe Slave-boldps:bsing judge, the. apstemof oar 
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‘been boldly assailed; some of them prostrated for the 











cannot be perpetuated without an invasion of the natural 
and constitutional rights of freemen. It is claimed for 
slave-holders, that they know more about slavery than, 
those, who are not in the same condemnation. Be it so: 
then it isto be presumed, they know, better than any 








SS aaa 


peciimagne cons ene 


ntly on our knowledge of the “true rights of men,” and| 
lhe unaccountable bias of the intelligent clesses in other 
countries to the maintenance of privileged orders. The 
jowner of a hundred slaves in Athens understood the “true 
rights of the man-master, as well as any planting pat- 








body else, how to maintain it. But how have they at- 
‘tempted to maintain it? By breaking down or restricting 
the most important rights secured by the Constitution, 
The liberty of the press, the liberty of speech, the right 
of assembling together to consult for the common good, 
the right of petition, and, in the case of the colored peo- 
ple, claimed as slaves, the right of trial by jury, have all 


time, and the last right in most instances annihilated. 
Virtually, then, the slave-holders have declared that slave- 
ry cannot consist with the maintenance of these rights. 


riarch in South Cayolina; and the asyiring demagogue 
could then be as furiously eloquent about liberty and 














ulations with a view to secure, as far as practicable, uni 
formity in the administration of -distipline, particularly 


with reference to the trial and expulsion of members, and! 
|jof their admission into the church. ty trains 


quaintances among them, why they selected Lexington for; 
their summer retreat in preference to Cincinnati? Was 
it upon the ground of economy? No, Was it because 





In the teport of this committed we find th: following 
resoution, which ‘was adopted by the conference, for the 
regulation of its members in the adniinistration of discip- 


‘line, and published in the 556th No, of the Christian Ad- 





equality among a people, where there were thirty slaves 
to one freeman, as any of our Fourth of July Orators can 
now be in a country where all men are declared to be free 
and equal, and two millions of them made slaves, The 
Athenian despot and demagogue are on a par with the 
American planter and parasite, Men of their stamp love 


vocate and Journal: 

“That in-all cases of administration, under the general 
rule in referenceto “buying and selling men, women and 
children,” &c,, it ‘be and hereby is recommended to all 








committees as the sc:ise und opinion of this conference— 
that the said rule be taken, construed, and undeistoed so 
as not to make the guilt or innocence of the accused to de- 








pend upon the simple fact of purchase or sale of any such 





freedom, for themselves, They constitute the “all men,” 
who have “certain unalienable rights.” ’ 








The point in dispute is, whether slavery shall die that 
‘we may all live free men, or slavery live, and we di slaves. 
The slave-holder in his mode of warfare against our 
rights has furnished the demonstration, that the cause of 


Doctrine of Human Rights. 
There never has been a recognition in any na‘ion, Re- 
publican or Monarchial, of the universal truth of the 





the slave is our cause—that so long as he suffers, we shall} 
suffer—while he is in chains, we are threatened—when 


doctrine of unalienable rights, Our fathers avowed their 


slave or slaves, but. upon the attendant ciremmstances of 
cruelty, injustice, or inhumanity, on the one hand, or.those 
of kind purposes br good intentions on the other, under 


citizens were hostile to tliir institutions—an opinion 





which the transactions shall have been perpetrated; ‘and, 
farther, it is recommended that in all such cases the charge 





derived from the tone of some of our leading papers here. 
They would be content with an inferior article, and pay- 





be brought for immortality, and let the circumstances be 
adduced as spocifications under that charge.” 
Zion's Watchman. 


What proof is furnis’ed in the above of the danger of 





belief in this doctrine, for it was the ground of their oppo 


departing from"right principles!. Once Slavery was sin- 





sition to G. Britain—it was a convenient plea for resist 














he shall be free, then only shal! we all he secure, North 
ern men must res!ize_ this, before they can be brought to 
feel and speak as they ought in behalf of theslave. ‘The 
mass of men are selfish: you must first touch their own 
rights, before you can engage them actively in redrossing| 
the outraged rights of others, But their rights have 





But their insincerity was manifest in this, that 


ing a higher price for it, rather than show countenance}} 
to a people, a majority of whom they believed were abo- 
litionists, 

- This kind of prejudice against Cincinnati is more or 
less extant throughout the Southwest, and there can be 
no concealing the fact'that it has affected injurioysly the 





ful. A delusive philosophy soon found out that it was 
not sinful in itself; but that its character was to be deter- 





while they thus substantially proclaimed freedom to every 


Prospects and interests of the city for the last two years, 
The editor of the Gazztte mcy affect to believe that the 
South cannot get along without us; but rational men wil, 








mined by the “@ttendant circumstances of cruelty, injus- 








-lave in the then United States, they compelled every 
slave to bend still beneath the yoke, Abolitionists do 


tice or inhumanity on the one hand, orthose of kind pur- 
poses or good intentiors on the other,” Of course, every 








nothing more, than consistently and without guile repul 
lish that tauth, for the benefit of the whole human family, 





been touched, touched to the very quick; and the nation 
is beginning to feel it. A few more such attempts as 
were made during the last Congress, and the non-slave- 
holding States will have fully awakened to the fact, that 


which our fathers published for their own special ben- 
efit. 


slave holder took the benefit of this discovery, conceived 


place it to the account cither of obstinacy or effectat on,” 


They are Mr.. Hammond’s comments on the foregoing, 





himself to be neither eruel, unjust nor inkumzn, but full 
of the kindest purposes and best intentions. 
This sort of philosophy was too convenient to be re- 








This age then is to witness what the wor!d has never 
yet witnessed,—the sincere recognition of the truth and 





the doctrine of inalienable rights cannot live on a soi! 
polluted by clavery—that the only safeguard of their lib- 
‘erties is the blotting out of the whole system of slavery 
from this endangered Union, Is it possible to doubt the 
issue? [Let the slave take comfort. Herein is his hope. 
Just so sure asthe freemen of the North shall maintain 
their freedom, just so sure sha!] his manacles fall. They 
can never cease to be free: then must Ae cease to be a 
slave, 





-ljof the Grecian States, 


universal application of the entire doctrine of human 
rights, as sct forth in the real corner stone of our repub- 


stricted in its application. The next sin it touched, was 
the domestic slave trade, and lo! it became sinless, To 
the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


senting correct! 
cinnati, ; 


her institutions and c tizens, with impunity”!!! Interpre- 
ted, “exemption from punishment, or penalty”!!! Accor- 
ding to this, a newspaper press in Cincinnati, may, “with 
impunity,” denounce our own banks, one and all, and de:- 








jlican edifice—the Declaration of Independence. We do 
indeed believe, that notwithstanding the present inausp - 
cious appearances, this doctrine will finally prevail over 
all opposition in this country. On the whole, the cause 
of liberty has beon on the advance from the date of an- 


church belongs the credit, of eo happily enlarging the ap- 
plication of this theory of “circumstances.” ‘I'he domes- 
tic slave trader is perfectly guiltless, so long as he practi- 
ces it with “kind purposes” and “good intentions,” and 


cribe their officers as speculators and monopolists, preying 
upon the working classes. Somay pork merchants and 





Cleveland A. S. 8.-on Granville pledge per J. M 


you consider Lexington a healthier place than Cincinna-|| © Sterling : 56 25 
ti!—No, Probably you have derived from report an un-||4- @. Kirk “ in fall 15 00 
favorable opinion of our public accommodations? No.||/Hudson a. s. s, “ per Mr Hamblin 67 00 
The only reason assigned was that they looked upon thelis, W, Streeter “per Mr, Brown 20 00 
citizens of Cincinnati'as enemies of the South, and en- a Cieles i Geo. Whi 15 00 
couragers of abolitionism, ‘Three of the gentlemen with||-" ~. Le pple 

whom we conversed had.sent orders to Louisville, to Pitts-||Oberlin Female a. s.s,  “ ~ 36 00 
burgh, and to Philadelphia, for furniture, carriages, &c.,|| “ Male “ “ e 200 00 
to the eoepotelinan nero Po hy not om Cin-||Ashtabulaco Female “ per Mr. Bissol 6 19 

innati an our furniture there, equal to any in “ 

the Union, pn beg terms infinitely cheaper than foe pong. Ania Per na a 
can procure it at the cities to which you have given the J. L, Pangburn : 10 00 
preference, . The advantages of Cincinnati over other, Welch fill a, s. s, « per Joan White 5 00 
markets, in the superiority of its wares, and cheapness,!|Mt Pleasant 72 00 
were-conceded; but they had adopted an opinion that the Clatkson a, s, s. Culumbiana co. @ 00 
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Chase's Speech. 


Noricz.—All Pledges and Donations to the O, A. 8. 
S. should besent to Wm. Donaldson, Treasurer, All 
orders and monies for Books or the Philanthropist to C. 


The following remarks are from the Cincinnati Gazette. 


*The foregoing, I presume, may be understood aa_pre- 
, the claims cf Southern men upon Cin- 


“First—we are not to “condemn the South,” nor “revile! 





The speech of Satmow P, Caasz, Esa., in the case 
of the colored woman, Matilda, claimed asa slave, just 
plished, and kept for sale at the Anti-Slavery Depodi- 
tory, corner of Sixth and Main streets (upstairs,) and at 
the principal bookstores, A valuable document. 
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GREENFIELD STEAM MILL AND FACTORY 
FOR SALE, 
ne of a Cotton and Foollen Factory and Grist 








The Factory House is 100 feet long, 25 feet wide, two 





teal estate dealers, at home, be denounced; but a sugzes- 
tion, that our Southern customers had bought more than 
they could pay for: that their sagnificent imagina.' ns 
of the Cotton and Sugar profits of slave labor, had led them 





takes care that the circumstances are such as make him 
neither cruel, unjust, nor inhuman. Well—the princi- 





cient Republics. Our republic is certainly one step ahead 
They made slaves of black and 








Sentimental. 

A writer in the Cincinnati Chronicle, advocating Colo- 
nization, indulges in the following strain: 
“And shall christian philanthropy, yearning to let the 
oppressed go free, have no path on which it may plantits 
safe footstepst!—and shall the colored free man, whose 
spirit is steeped in the bitterness of a conscious degrada- 
tion, in the midst of a population who have little sympa- 
thy for his feelings, and who keep in him distant separa- 
tion from all the privilezes of equal citizenship,—shall he. 
whose earnest aspiration is, to reach the hizher points of 
a moral and intellectual being in his social relations—to 
be a partaker of equal rights—to enjoy the delights of a 


free interchange of political and social sympathies with} 


those around his daily walk—to be able to call the coun- 
try he inhabits his—by birth, by the fondest affections of 
the heart, and by the chartered rights of citizenship—shall 
such a man, not be permitted to visit the land of his an- 
cestry, and there plant the standard of freedom; and 
whilst he meditates upon the past, call up the cheering 


promises of the God of Abraham, that in Christ ars} 


the nations of the earth should be blessed.” 


“Permitted?” Yes—indeéd! and if he will not avail 
himself of the gracious privilege, we will compel him by 
a moral necessity—we will so stee» his spirit in the bitter- 
ness of conscious degradation, that an eternal adicu to the 
sail on which he drew his first breath shall be a positive 
relief from our brotherly hatred! So much for the senti- 
mentality of Colonization benevolence, What misera- 
tle stuff is it all in the estimation of the colored man! 
Lect us hear the oppressed in their own behalf, Mr, Cor- 
nish, acolored clergyman, editor of the colored Ameri- 

cm, says: 


“We have frequently been told by our white brethren, 
professors too, that werethey in our place, they would do 
a: the pilgrim fathers did, leave their country, They 
would go to Africa, Weshould never remain in a coun- 
where wecould not enjoy ourselves and where our way 
was blocked up. (By the way, this is very generous on 

-the part of our brethren, first to trample on us, and then 
persuade us it is too intolerable to be borne.) 

“Such views of the feelings and duty of pious, intelli- 
gent colored citizens, are very erfoneous. Our happiness 
does not consist in the estimation in which we are held by 
our oppressors. It rather consists in enlightened and 
enlarged views of our relations, and in the discharge of 
our duties, 

“When the community persecute and insult us, and 
when we are denied the privileges of men, because God 
has made ourcolor to differ from others, our consciousness 
of intrinsic worth, and virtuous equality, buoys us up, and 
we look down, with commiseration and holy contempt, on 
such narrow-minded detractors, 

“We always, as christians, have tenderness and pity in 
our hearts, for the American people, who so cruelly rob 
us of ourselves, and of our rights. This is the only spir- 
it we desire or mean to cherish towards our white feliow- 
citizens, We are aware that it is far better to be the op- 
pressed than the oppressors, and that we have far less to 
envy than to pity. 

“The discharge of duty also renders our situation in this 
country even desirable. Much better that we suffer afflic- 
tion with our brethren, than that we flee our country, and 
“enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season,” Let no man, 
therefore, endeavor to seduce any of us to forsake the land 
of our birth, and the graves of our fathers, For high 
Pie holy purposes we have determined to remain 

ere. 


“The few of us that have qualifications for, and the 
means of leaving the country, should act the part of base 
traitors were we to do so, and leave behind the millions 
of our brethren, who are in bondage, and cannot go. 
We will never do it, God hath placed beneath a colored 
skin a soul too noble to be guilty of such conduct. We 
have suffered sore affliction, and we know how to suffer 
still. Our tribulation has worked in us patience, and pa- 
tience experience, and experience hope—such as maketh 
hot ashamed, © 

“We will never swerve from our purposes—universal 
emancipation, and universal enfranchisemeat—should we 
die in the pursuit, we will die virtuous Martyrs in a holy 
cause. 


y 





. Self-complacent Inconsistency. 
The editor of the Pennsylvania Sentinel says, in com- 





Ville: 

“We, on this side of the water, educated in what we 
conceive to be the true rights of men, can scarcely com- 
prehend the mystification which induces an individual to 
adhere so rigidly to established forms, and to maintain 


white, without distinctioa; we only of black, They 
scemed to know nothing about inalienable rights: we 
have at length-arrived: at the great t:uth that whéfe men 
possess such rights, In a little while there will be no ex- 


ple is solemnly laid down, Slavery rests upon it, the do- 


to wild speculations, involving themselves and their “cred- 
itors here, isinjurious to the city, and cannot be made 





mestic traffic in tho bodies and souls of men rests upon 
it; but is this all! Who does not see, that the Afi-cun 


“with impunity”!—That is; it can only be made at the risk 
of the pena!ty and punishment of cutting us in business 
and in association!! 

Second—we are informed of the number of Southern 





slave trade, denounced as piracy by our most inconsistent 


families that make Lexington their summer residence; and 





government, may be justified on precisely the same prin- 
ciples?! He who buys man from an African tyrant, with 





ception tothe great truth. Not till then, can any portion 
of the human family be secure, save by power, Admit 
an exception, and the whole doctrine is good for nothing; 
because circumstances will never be wanting, when con- 
venient, to create the exception, Admit exceptions, and 
it is evident that liberty depends not on a recognition of 
the immutable nature and claims of natural rights, but 
on force or fortune, 

The doctrine of inalicnable human rights, held sincere- 
ly, believed in without a single exception or reservation, 
is the only characteristic of abolitionism. Abolitionists 
are fanatical, because they wish to build the temple of 
liberty on a foundation which cannot be moved, 





The Trials of the Patriarchs. 
The wealthy planters of the South have fallen into’ 
gteat tribulation, The papers teem with accounts of, 
their distresses, Cotton has fallen, they have overtraded | 
they cannot pay their debts, or get provisions enough for 
the support of their human cattle, They are commiser- 
ated, Unhappy men! They cannot feed their negroes, so 
that they shall be ableto work well, But what of the 





“kind purposes and good intentions,” where {there are no 
“attendact circumstances of cruelty, injustice, or inhu- 
manity,” may still claim inembership in the Methodist 
Episcopal church in Baltimore! The same principle 
then justifies slavery, the domestic slave trade, and. that 
traffic, in which, ifa man engage, he is liable to a felon’s 
death, 


we are given to understand, they wou!d locate themselves 
in Cincinnati, if they could be attended by their slaves, 
without risk of their loss, which risk is greatly increased 
by the toleration of an abolition society amongst us! If I 
understand what is here advanced, it amounts to thie:— 
We shou!d muzzle or drive away our own citizens—we 
should close the public press azainst all discussion rea- 
necting slavery—its subjects and consequences, because 
it is an “institution of the South”! 

Further, we shouid, for the convenience and security of; 
the South, abrogate our own free institutions, except for 
ourselves! Weshould allow to Southern visiters the 





What hasbeen may be again. Were it not for the 
dread of law, we should not be surprised to see members 
within the bounds of this deluded Conference, going to Af- 
rica to seize men, women and children, and then justify- 
ing theraselves by the rule of construction adopted by their 
clerical teachers. ‘We went with the good intention o 
bringing a cargo of human beings from the degradation of 
idolatry, to a land of lizht, love, and Bibles; and so far 
were the “attendant circumstances” from being those of} 
‘cruelty, injustice. or inhumanity,’ we cannot but believe 
it was merciful, it was humane, and consistent with that 
justice man owes to his brother man, that we should bring 


f||from their masters!!! 


lownership, and use of s!aves among us, although to cur- 
selves we deny that luxury, 

And, still further, though by our laws, we make all these 
concessions, it is not enough:—we must keep a police suf- 
ficient to prevent any possibility of slaves being separated 
And, if we fail in any of these du- 
ties to our Southern friends, we may expect to incur the 
penalty of their buying their carriages, (CARRIAGES!!) 
and furniture in othez places, For fear of all which, it is 
advised that we do what? Praise the institutions of the! 
Sout, and especially the institution ofslavery in a!l ou: 
newspapers;—denounce abolitionism, in the strongest 
terms; pull down its printing establishment, and drive 
from our city its advocates: that our mayor, and marshals. 
justices, and constables apply themselves particularly, 





them from where they were exposed to want and iznorance 
to this country, in which they will have plenty to eat and 





poor negro? Who pities him? What public journal 
utters a single exclamation of horror, nay, a vagu 
expression of regret, when it is reported in a Southern 
paper, that “TrazRe ARE AT THIS MOMENT THOUSANDS OF 
SLAVES IN Mississipe!l, WO KNOW NOT WHERE THE 
NEXT MORSEL 18 TO comE From! The planter is re- 
duced to the cruel necessity of selling three head of his 


drink, and christian masters to guide their feet into right 
paths.” Would not the plea be justified on the principle 
involved in the foregoing construction? 


In fact, the most atrocious crimes may be defended on 
the same principle, Eugene Aram, one of Bulwer’s he- 
roes, murdered a man with the best “intent‘ons” in the 
world, and the attendant circumstances, he could not think 
made the act cruel, unjust or inhumen, because he was 





human stock ata pecuniary loss of more than two thous- 
and dollars, merely to save nineteen human being 
from death By starvation! What a genetous deed, 
His loss of money is spoken of as if it were the chief 
ground for pity. But we will give our readers the article’ 
from which we extract these items. It is from a New 


sure, to kill a man, but then it was “universal good.” 


ridding the worl] of a mere incumbrance and supplying 
himself, by the money of the murdered man, with enlar- 
ged facilities for doing gcod. It was a “partial evil” to be 


O the dangers of a false philosophy!) When men seck 





Orleans paper, re-published in the Pennsylvania Sen- 
tinel: 
Monrr Manxtt—Citr, 1 A. M. Apnix 26, 


The failures goon. When will they stop? When 
the present sysiem is broken up root and brsw.h—not he- 
fore. Will itever be broken up? Just co sure as effect 
follows cause will it be torn up from its foundation and 
scattered to the winds. Suffer we must, suffer we will, 
in the convulsion incident to the operation. 
Produce still looking downward. Freights on upper|| 
country produce are beginning to be refused, ‘This should|| 
operate as a hint toup country shippers not to send their 
productions here. 
The news from Mississippi is of the most dishearten- 
ing character. Letters from gentlemen of the highest) 
standing, in various quarters of that state, tell of things 
that would not have been dreamed of two months ago, 
We shall endeavor to give an abstract of the information 
now in uur possession, in order that the real state of thing 
may be known, i 

Negroes that three months since cost $1200 to $1500 
each, can be bought in any part of Mississippi for $25€ 
to $300 cash. This description of property, whose in- 
creased value depended entirely upon the late exorbitant 
prices of cotton, has there come down to a level with the 
present depreciated rates of the great stxple, leaving the 
unfortunate purchaser minus thousand3. ‘The loss on 
this kind of property alone is enough to bankrupt the 
State. But the misfortune does not stop hero, 

‘ihe planters had anticipated their crops, and received} 
and expended three fourths of their value months ago. 
On the delivery of the cotton so bought and paid for, they 
mutually came forward ond expected to mortg.g2 as it 
were their labor, capital, and time for the next twelve 
months, in order to procure sufficient of the necessaries 
of life for the support of their negroes, and get means for 
carrying on their plantations, pitching their crops, &c, 
To their surprise, the 4th of March and its attendant des- 
truction came upon all their expectations, and crushed 
them in an instant. They are now left without provis- 
ions, and the means of. living and using their industry; for 
the present year. In th’s d lemma, planters whose crops 
have been from 100 to 700 bales, find themselves forced 
to sacrifice many of their slaves in order to get the com- 











to justify their crimes, they almost always adopt principles 
i|which ultimately plunge them still more deeply in crime. 
‘Ed, Phil, 


and papers. If your depository would send papers, pam- 
phlets and books, I would sel! them, or distribue gratuit- 
ously, as might be directed, 


him persevere, let others be quickened by hi- example,| 
and wwe soon shall hear of the triumphs of abolitionism 
‘in Indiana, The well-directed efforts of a single individ- 
ual can accomplish wonders.—Ed, Phil, 


be compared with the privilege of furnishing slave-hol- 
ders with their chairs, bed-steads, &c. The following ar- 
ticle from a recent number is in reply to a poragraph in| 
tne Cincinnati Gazette, on the course of trade. 


object of which is to show that the Cincinnatians may 
condemn the South, and revile her institutions and citi- 
zens as much as they please, with impunity, 








Indiana, 

An intelligent correspondent from Indiana writes, 

“I think this State an important field. The emigration) 
to itis great from all the slave States—far greater than to 
Ohio, Of course our connection with the South is more 
intimate, and our views on this subject must. be felt 
among our brothers and friends of the South. As yet 
little has been done here, Is Indiana unworthy of no- 
tice? I wish you to pay some attention to us, and we in 
time willhelp you. Send us alecturer. Send us books 


and, if necessary, principally, to enforcing in our city, a 
strict observance of the slavery institutions of the South: — 
that our merchants and mechanics withdraw their coun- 
tenance and support from any newspaper that uses such 


specch and freedom of the press, in contraventisn of South- 
ern slanery institutions!!! And last, though not least, 
thatthe brand “‘njuring the city,” be imprinted upon ev- 
ery such offender, We of the Gazette do not intend to 
be reduced to any such conditions, Weshall never con- 
sent to purchase any trade, or any association, by such 
humiliation, Whilst ia our laws andin the administra- 
tion of them, as well asin our public discussions, we con- 
cede to the South a liberal! justice, we shall make no sor- 
did concessions to their peculiar prejudices, 











Legislaiure cf Mast: chusetts. 


Senate. Friday, April 7.—Mr. Quincy, from the 
Committee on Education, reported a bill to provide for the 
better instruction of youth in manufacturing establish- 
ments which wes read twice, laid on the table, and ordered 
to be. printed. 

Hovsr, Mr, Lee of Templeton, from the Committee 
towhom wasreferred the amendments of the Senate to 
the Report and Resolutions on the subject of Slavery and 
the Slave Trade in the District of Columbia, reported 
thereon, that the said resolutions ought not to be concurred 
in.by the House. Mr. Baker, of Milton, moved the pre- 
vious question, and the motion being sustained, the ques- 
tion on the acceptance of the Report was taken separately 
on each of the amendments, and decided in the affirmative; 
and the House accordingly rejected the amendments, 
The vote on the first resolution was 230 to 79; on the 2d, 
229 to 103 on the caption and last resolution, there was 
no division, 





The people will read?’ 


. Our correspondent shews the right kind of spirit, Let 








The Patriotism of Dollars and Cents. 
The editor of the Cincinnati Republican seems to think 
that the liberty of speech and of the press is nothing to 


“The foregoing is from the Gazette of yesterday. The 


Senatz. Saturday, April 8.—The Resolves concern- 
ing Slavery came back from the Houses, that branch haf- 
ing non-concurred in the amendments made therein by 
the Senate; on the motion of Mr. Sage, the Senate rece- 
ded from their amendments. 

Hovsr, The resolves relating to Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and to the right-of petition, were passed, 
and sent tothe Governor. [These resolves are the same 
as published in the Evengelist.of April 1.] 

‘The Boston Atyas says: 

The question’ stands now just as we should desire. 
Resolutions -have been adopted by both branches of the 
legislature, which will be fully sustained and sanctioned 
by the people of this state, and to which the people of no 
state in the Union can take any just exception, They 
assert the right of Congress to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and the right of tie people to petition 
Congress to this effect.” This is all that was asked of the 
legislature. T'o have done more would have been: an in- 
terference in subjects which they were not desired to en- 
tertain, ‘To have done less would have been to refuse 
what was demanded by a just regaid to the rights and 
feeling of their constituents, 





“demagogical cant” as the right of petition, liberty of 


stories high; the Engine House, adjoining, is 36 by 18 
feet. The Woollen Machiriery comprises three Dotble 
and one Single Machine, with a Picker to each, @ cofided- 
ser and Looms; a Billy of 30 and a Jenny of 60 Spindles, 
with every thing necessary for Carding and Spin 
Wool, The Cotton Machinery, is a Mule of 192 ant 
Throssel of 10¢ Spindles, with the necessary preparation 
The Grist Mill coasists of 3 pair of Burrs, on Robinson's 
Patent, which grind well and fast. The Engine is 10 to 
13 horse power; is of first rate menu‘acture, and now in - 
excellent order. ie 
We wit! also sell if wanted, the Dwelling House, which 
is of brick, large and commodious, with out-houses, Sta- 
bles, Cribs, Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, a good well at the door, 
with an entire square of 24 In-lots. el 
Adjoining, is a lot of 8 acres, with a shug lolise and 
good weil at the door. F 
Also a 52 acre wood-lot, part of the town plat, and fa 
cing Main-Street: é 
From the favorable situation of Green field—which 
lies on the road from Chillicothe to Cincinnati, in the 
heart of a rich, healthy, and flourishing settlement—the 
first above described property presents to the “—re 
who may wish to engage in either or all the bran of 
business mentioned, as many advantages as any other in 
this part of the State. There is no water-power, to be 
depended on in the summer season, nearer .than Chili- 
cothe, 21 miles east, or the Miami, 5C miles west. 
Possession ai aay time, - 
(Cp A tract of Out Lands of good quality would 
be taken in part payment for the above property. 
(Pp Letters free of postage will be promptly attened to. 
D. BONNER & SONS: 


Greenfleid, Highland Co., Ohio., May 10,1837 





30,000 ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS.—Eclee 
tic Primer, with pictures, in Press, Eclectic Progressive 
Spelling Boo!:;on a new plan, in press, First Eclectic 
Reader, Stereotyped. Second Eclectic Reader,do, Third 
Eclectic Reader, do. Fourth Eclectic Reader, in press. 
With plain rules for reading, and directions for avoiding 
common errors, 

The above Readers are by Wm, H. McGuffy, Presiderit 
of Cincinnati College,—late Professor in Oxford Col 
lege. ~ 
“The Eclectic Arithmetic, in which mental Arithmetic 
and the yse of the Slates are combined, being in dollars 
and cents, By Joseph Ray, Professor of Mathematics in 
Woedward High School, late Teacher of Arithmetic in 
that Institution,——In press. ; ‘ 
Rar’s Litriz Arirametic, consisting. of copious 





jintellectual exercises, for young beginners—stereotyped. | 


Rar’s Tanitzs anp Rvuirs in Anrrametic—sterege 
typed. 
The “Eclectic Series” was undertaken for the purpose 
of furnishing to the West and South, a complete, unje 
form and improved set of School Books, commencing 
with the alphabet. A part of the Series has been issued 
bet a short time. Thirly thousand copies have been 
printed and nearly all sold. ‘The unequalled patronage 
and approbation which has been bestowed upon the pub- 
lished part of this series is the best evidence of their 
merit. 
Numerous Teachers, School Trustees, and Directors, 
have resolved on the immediate adoption of these books. 
TRUMAN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 150 Main Street. 


(CPSchool Teachers and Trustees, will be farnish od 
gratuitously, with the above, for examination, 








We have 
a few anecdotes that will illustrate the absurdity of such 
an opinion. Some time last summer, business tok us to 


Sle aS 





NOTICES. 








Lexington, Ky.—we went by th way of Maysville. One 
of our fellow-passengers from Maysville to Lexington was 





mon necessaries of life for the support of themselves and 
the rest of their negroes. 1n one instance, a small plan- 
ter, whose hopes ran high last winter, and who owned 
twenty-two slayes, sold three of his best men, for which 
he had actually paid $3200, for $850, to buy-pork and 








corn for the remainder, Jn many places, heavy planters 





with pertinacity prejudices which endow an exclusive set 
with governmental powers,” 


This is the same editor, who sometime ago, with all his 
knowledge of the “true rights of men,” recorded with 
admiration a compliment paid to Dr. Burden for his stren- 
Yous opposition to a bill, for securing to a certain class of, 
Men the right of trial by jury, in cases where personal liber- 
'y was at stake, Is the right of trial by jury in a republic 
one of the “true rights of mca?” 


If we mistake not, he is one of that numerous class of |he hasin fact deprived of every thing but life! » And now] 


editors, who, if they act at all, throw the weight of their 
Influence on the side of those “prejudices,” which sustain 
* few hundzed thousand soutliern aristocrats in their 
ims, not only to the exc/usive government but abso- 
ely ownership of two millions anda half of native 
Meticans, De Tocqueville, it is likely has been puzzled 
hota little to “comprehend the mystification,” wiaich leads 





ence of the Methodist I..<-hurch, a committee wa3 a) 


compel their claves to fish for the means of subs'stance. 
rathen than sell them at such ruinous rates. There are 
at this moment thousands of slaves in Mississippi, that 
know not where the next morsel isto come from, The} 
master must be ruined to save the wretches fiom being 
starved. . 

What a terriblé misfortune is this!—That the poor 
master should be compelled to part with some of his ill- 
zotten gains, to preserve from starvation, men, women, and 
children, the robhery of whom has enriched bim—whom 


it is his gr-at misfortune that he has to lay out some of 
their money to keep life in taeir bodies! —[E >. Paix, 








Worse and Worse. 


“At the last session of the Baltimore Annual Confer 








“© auch conduct as this. 


pointed to report on thit portion of a communication tron |W/or the summer, from tae Soutd. 








Vis bigh 


* 


*. 


an. elderly and intelligent gentleman, from Huntsville, 
Alabama—he was nearly eighty years old; and though, 
considering his advanced age, he was a very healthy man; 
jjyet he seemed ‘little calculated to undergo the fatigues of 
a land journey. He was-on his way home, We felt 
isome anxiety to know why he exchanged the .steam- 
boat conveyance for the land conveyance. He put our 


The Clermont County Anti-Slavery Society will 
hold its Third Quarterly meeting at Bethel on Friday the 
26th inst., the public are invited to attend, 


Rev. Joux Dupter, at Flint River, Genesee county 


thropist in that vicinity, ; 
Ma. E. V. Canren, of St, Clair, St, Clair county, 





curiosity to rest, by stating, that some four or five years 
ago, in passing through Cincinnati on his way Bast, a 


THE CINCINNATI BOARDING HOUSE, 
[For Colored Persons.) 


Mr. & Mrs, Hansen, feeling very grateful for past ~~ 
favors, would inform their friends and strangers who may 
visit the city during the season, that they have made 
very commodious addition to their boarding house by ad- 
ding a story and a half to their former building. They 
still assure all who may favor them with a call that no 
pains or necessary expense shvll be spared to render them 
easy and comfortable. House located on Gano, neat 
Main st. ~ ap, 18th 1837; 





C. DONALDSON & CO.. 
Importers and Dealcrsin Hardware and Cutlery, in alt 


ts varictics. 
No 18,Main street, CINCINNATI. 





Lone & Parteson’s 
CABINET & CHAIR WARE ROOM, 
On Columbia street, East of Main. 





To Country Merchants! 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE: 
Truman & Smita, Te 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No. 150 Main> 


Count 





Michigan, is authorized to receive subscriptions and make 





very valuable servant was abducted from him, which he 
had never been able to recover. This circumstance made 


he had not been able to eradicate; and although he had 
every summer subsequently thade an excursion eastward, 


an impression on his mind unfavorable to ‘he city, which)! 


with aconfidential servant, yet he avoided Cincinnati upon! 


remittances for the Philanthropist. 


Rev, Danrer Darker, is also duly authorized to act 
as, Agent for the Philanthropist, 


Dr.’ J. S. Waven, of Somersville, Butler county, is 





every occasion! He did not ehtertain any apprehension 
of losiag his servants in Philadelphia, New York, ox even’! 
Bostow; but he did consider it unsafe to pass through 
Sincinnatt with ong, for, says ho, there is an organized 
vand of abolitionists in your city, who, if they cannot’ 


prevail. upon the servant to desert his master they will 


vdopt measures to abdu-t him 2sa rorce! Racent trans- 
ictions prove mast unejuivocally that he was not great- 


Bal imore Conferenc+, and th~ Siave Trade 'y mista‘ten. i 


jappointed and duly auttorized to act as Agent for the 


Philanthropist in that vicinity. 

Davin Pows:, is appointed Agent for the Philan- 
thropist, in Steubenville and vicinity. 
Mr. Exazurz M. Lzovann, is also. authorized ts 
receive ‘Subscriptions for the Philanthropist, at the 


™: 


4 \ . ¢ ' ' Fy : 5 } ; ‘ va + } my T i a ‘ 
Upon our arrival in- Lexington, we ascertained that “Uliaois Missionary Institute,” in Adams county IMinois. 


vemos 





yor ware some twenty or thirry families soj urmiag there 


Taey could pot ave 


Page 


the late General Con‘erence, which recommends to theq] :<pended in Lexia ‘ee during the summer laasthan eigh-, 


time we should cease disooursing oo compla- laangal conferences tha propriety ef adopting syitadle rg'll-y taousand dla, We enquired of stme gf our seed, Daowag, Agent at Jerseyville, Hligoin, i 


Also, De. Pics. A. Brows, is appointed Agent fo: 
Bee Fk ‘ * ’ Pena * 
the’ Phildathropist at Carrollton, Llinoias-and  Mz.} 








between Fourt!: and Fifth streets, Cincinnati: 
Have a constant supply of Booksin every d 
lof Literature and Scicnce, at reduced prices. 
Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, at wholesal2 and retail, are in- - 
vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. _ 
School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Bastern 
Michigan, is authorized to act as Agent for the Philan-||prices. 
0 Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., 
plain, and clegant. All the Biblical commentaries, in 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. > 
Miscellaneous W orka, consisting of ‘Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs, ‘ toe ' 
New Publications, on every subject: of interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 

Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Writing and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers; 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 


epartment 


) Gold Leaf, and all other Bindng Materials. 


Book-Binders -Stocky corisisting of Leathers, Boards, 





EMERY & HOWELES, 

Wholesale and Retai! Grocers —Mazufacturezs of Pine 
ind Cedar Coopers’ ‘Ware and Wasiboards. 

Purchasers will find a lavge assoriment of Groceriés, 
‘hoice Wine Hops, Coxpers’ Ware, Weshboards, Brooms, 
Brushes, Cordage, &c. &c. . = 

No. 217 Main siccet, (west cide,) botween Fits and 


Sixth, Cincirnati. 





Bare 295, 1897. - 
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wo the dnhabisante of the Ts:Ifth Congressional 
trict of Massachusetts. 

Fettew-Citizexs,— When ~ cooling — 
ministered by Mr. Patton, to the burning thirst for my 
unishment, of che members. from Alabama and South 
Carolina, began to take effect, I rose and enquired of the 
Speaker how it happened that a direct Resolution calling 
for instantaneous censure upon me, had been substituted 


" eres from J. Quincy Adams, 


W sxtyotox, March 13th 1837. | 


SS eee 

erie listen ‘to prayer+to © nel . 

r -it was the exercise of a 
wo the kindly sympathies 






an. I would therefore not deny the right of petition 

slaves—I would not deny it to a horse or adog, if they 

Id articulate their a I — relieve them. 

If slaves should petition for any thing , unrea- 
Sees ahdlek Seales Wat So'ke Giemtid Vee 

or refyse to present their petition—but if the object 

for was just and reasonable in. itself, and I had 


power to grant it—I-would, unless forbidden by the/|by 





Resolution offered by Mr. Patton, and which he 
Octal by a vote of two-third of the House, the 
‘suspension of the Rules to enable him to offer—which 
‘resolution was that the Petition from the nine women o' 


House, [ would present it, 


‘For earthly power doth then show lik’st Ged’s, 
When mercy seasons justice,’ “ 


it ngcessary to express their individual 

upon my exercise of a tight whieh they could 

y! and would not refuse, 
Immediately preceding the offer ef Mr. Bynums’s res- 

~ Governor Lincoln spoke the first word in my 

which had been uttered in the House, His 

has bean well , published in several news- 

papers and in a pempblet, and has, I presume, been gene- 
rally read by yeu. On the manner in which he spoke of 


ight pause,||me, it would not become me toremack, Of that in which; 
he vindicated your character and honor, his hearers will 


‘assigned noreasen for this averment; nor ie there any 


hed ee 


the-edlor of the skin 


subject of this:petition/and all petions-relating to st, 


jest, and fair, and ‘intelligent, and infexibly devoted to||very did not.terminate hore. I must ‘ask your further ay 


inciples of freedom. its 

een resolutions did not anéWwer my question, but the 
of them distinctly affirmed f 

‘dees not belotig to the slaves of this Union, Mr, Patton 


thing in the constitution or lawe to sustain it, In the de- 
jbate which ensued, and which consumed the remainder 
of the day, Mr. Cushing, in a very eloquent speech, pro- 
ved it to be utterly untenable, and that the rightof petition 
was a primitive inalienable right, recognized by the Con- 








long retain the memory; nor will it ever be forgotten 


me, . 

Mr, Phillips represented to the Speaker that Mr, By- 
num’s resolutions, not being within the question of privi- 
legs, could not be moved as an amendment to the resolu- 
tions of censure; but the speaker decided that they were 





From this time, Mr, Jenifer was ready to pass any cen 








‘Frederickskurgh, which had been laid on the table under 








the order of the 18th of January, should be taken and 


sure upon me without hesitation, He was sure I was 


in order, and Mr, Philips had no alternative but to 


bmit, 








returned to mie. The Speaker said that it was by the 
well known parliamentary rule that a guestion of privi- 
lege supersedes all other subjects of debate, and takes 
: ce.of all others,—I-told him I was satisfied, for 
knew it would be in vain to remonstrate, 


But the||had not presented the petition, that he might have the 


the only man in the House who believed that slaves could 


Mr, Patton tried his hand again, He moved as an 





in any case whatever have'a right to petition, and he gave 
Ime up as a reprobate spirit, worthy of any punishment 
that could be infiicted upon me—only regretting that-I 





well. knew there was no ground for a question 


opportunity to vote for my expulsion from the House. 





privilege, and it was his duty to ar.est the resolution 
of censure, at its first presentation. But. if there had 
beén such ground, the Resolution of censure could not be 


Still, it was obvious on the state of facts that I had not 


amendment to Mr. Bynum’s amendment of Mr. Waddy 
Thompson’s third set of censorial resolutions, all moved 
as amendments to. Mr. Patton’s resolution, that the _peti- 


stitution of the United States as pre-exisi 5 to itself, and 
guarded from abridgement, in express terms, by onc of its 
articles, 

At this stage of the proceedings of the House, the day 
for opening and counting the votes, and declaring the re- 
sult of the Presidential election for the term of four years 
then about to commence, intervened. The question foi 
that day was suspended, and resumed on Thursday, the 
9th of February, by an elaborate speech from Mr. French 
of Kentucky, This gentleman is a Judge, and made the 
only argument against the right of slaves to petition which 





tion from nine women of Frederickburg should be taken 
up from the table and returned to,me, aad all decided by 
jthe Speaker to be perfectly in order, Mr, Patton now 





attempled to present to the House‘a petition from slaves, 
The resolution of Mr, Haynes, therefore, could not be 








offered as an amendment to a Resolution which involved 
no question of privilege, Mr. Patton’s Resolution res- 


Mr, Dromgoole of Virginia bethought himself of sug- 
gesting to Mr. Waddy Thompson, as a substitute for his 





pecting the petition of the nine women, was no question 
of privileze. When Mr. Thompson offered as an amend-| 
ment to it, the Resolution of direct censure upon me, the 


three resolutions, the following: 
‘Resolved, That the Hon. John Quincy Adams, a mem- 
ber of the House, by stating in his place that he had in 


made to suit the master appetite of revenge, till at last} 


moved the following. 

‘Resolved, That the right of petition does not belong 
to the slaves of this Union, and that no petition from them 
can be presented to this House without derogating from 
the rights of the slave-holding states, and endangering the 
integrity of the Union, ' 

Resolved, ‘That any member who shall hereafter pre- 








Speaker’s duty was to reject it as not in order, and h 
“would have saved three days of very uséless debate. The 





his posse-sion a paper, purporting to be a petition from 








Speaker, ‘whether from incompetency or unwillingness to 
discriminate between the questions of privilege, and the 


slaves, and inquiring if it was ‘was within the meaning o 
a resolution heretofore adopted, (as preliminary to its pre- 
tation) has given color to the idea that slaves have 





_unprivileged questions in this case, continued to confound 
them ‘together throughout the whole of these discussions,| 
and contributed thereby to render the whole debate as 
ridiculous as it was disorderly. The whole proceeding 
hitherto hzd been such a scene of blind precipitancy and 
fury, that I had not had a moment of time to interpose 
and stay the whirlwind. I had compassion upon Messrs, 
Thompson and Lewis, and told them, that if they intend- 
ed to bring me to the bar, to receive the censure of the 
Speaker, they must amend their Resolution, and then in- 
timated to them, that their specification of my crime 
must be, that I had in my possession a petition from 
Slaves, praying for that which they themselves most ar- 
dently desired—namely —my expulsion from the House, if 
T should persist in presenting abolition petitions, The fact 
was s0—hut the ludicrous po ition into which they had 
floundered was that of calling down censure upon a mem- 
ber of the House for they knew not what—for phantoms 
of their own imagination—fer the contents of a petition 
which they had not suffered to be read, and which no ons 
but myselfknew. Yon will readily conceive that ftis! 
explanation was not altogether satisfactory to those whose, 
passions had so far outstripped their reason. Mr. Mana,| 
a somewhat distinguished member from the State of 
New York, supplied them with cold comfort, by a long 
discov .;¢ against abolition and funat'cs—entreating the 

tlemen from the South not to make themselves uneasy 
bout their slaves; nor to take too much to heart my ex- 
ceeding improper conduct in presenting week after week 
these abolition petitions: but to consider that I was a ve- 
nerable, snperannuated person, who in my better days 
would not have done so: and that now some mischievous 
persous had been trifling with me, and that I had been: 
trifling with the House. 


But the gentlemen from the South yrere not to be so'|@"y resolution of censure upon me, for what I had done. 
appeased, They very justly thought that this was no! The first of these was Mr. Robertson of Virginia—who 
“Mr. Thompson of South Carolina now thought indeed my course in persisting to present aboli- 

t 


jokine matter. 

thought my ¢»nduct worse than he h2d thouzht before— 

— of one resolution, he was now prepared to offer 
ree. 

1, That the Honorable John Quincy Adams, by an 
effort to present a petition from slaves, has committed a 
great contempt of this House. 

2. That the member from Massachusetts above named, 
by creating the impression, and leaving the House un- 
der that impression, that the said petition was for the 
abolition of slavery, when he knew that it was not, has 
trified with the House. 

3. That the Hon. John Q. Adams receive the censure 
of the House for his conduct referred to in the preceding 
resolutions. 

Here you see, instead of one crime, I had committed 
two—first, by an effort to present a petition from slaves, 
which was a great contempt of the House. Secondly, 


-could not consent to join in trampling under foot the free- 


the right to petition, and of his readiness to be their organ, 
and that for the same, he deserves the censure of this 
House.” 

Resolved, That the sforesaid John Quincy Adams 
receive a censure from the Speaker, in the presence of the 
House of Representatives! 

Here I must do Mr. Dromgoole the justice to admit. 
that the facts were for the frst time stated with correct- 
ness and precision, I had given color to the idea, that 
the right of petition is confined to no color, and of my 
readiness to be the organ of slaves petitioning for redress 
of grievances which they only could suffer, and of which no 
voice but their own could complain. This was my of- 
fence, and this I had the more readily avowed, at the re- 
quisition of Mr. Jenifer, because in the peremptory blus- 
ter of his manner I had perceived the disposition to alarm 
me out of the admission; as in the taunting confidence of| 
his reply, that I was the on/y man in the House who en- 
tertained that opinion, [ saw at once the exultation of his 
veliance upon numbers to put me down, and the disap- 
pointment of his failure in the attempt to intimidate me 
inty a recantation or apology. And so satisfactory to the 
master-spirits of the South were the resolutions of Mr. 
Dromgoole, that Mr, Waddy ‘i‘hompson accepted them 
asa modification of his own;-and Mr, Haynes with a 
view to speedy action, withdrew his proposed amendment 
and left them in the possession of the field. 

And thus my crime of g ving color to an idea was 
bandied about among the gentlemen from the South, till 
two of the slave representation themselves, men of intel- 
ligent minds ‘and of intrepid spirits, fairly revolting at 
the senceless injustice of these resolutions of censure up- 
on me, dared to come out. and declare their resistance to 


ion petitions very offensive; and my avowal that I did 
believe slaves to possess in any case a rizht to petition, 
@2 aggravation of all my preceding offences—but who 


dom of speech of the members of the House. Mr. Ro- 
bertson was <lso the first who assigned a reason for deny- 
ing to slaves the right to pet tion, whieh was, that Con- 
gress having no right to interfere in the law of slave-hold- 
ing at all, could not grant the prayer of any petition from 
slaves, This was begging the question; but it was ar- 
gument not frenzy. From this time, all hopes of carry- 
ing a vote of direct censure upon me was forlorn.—Mr, 
Thompson complained of the instability of his brother 
slave-hoiders in the House, but yesterday so fiercely bent 
on punishment, that they had spurred him on and thought 
his resolutions not severe enough, now dropping off one 
by one, and flinching ev-a from a vote of disapprobation 
against me, He however was not to he found so pliable. 








by creating an impression, and leaving the House under 
it, that the petition was for the abolition of slavery, when 
T knew it was not—this was trifling with the House, and 
for these crimes I was to be censured, Aneffort to pre- 
sent a petition, a great contempt of the House! Creat- 
ing an impression, and leaving the isouse under that im-| 
pression, trifling with the House! In the annals of Par- 
liamentary deliberation, were such offences ever heard of 
before? Where, but in an assemblage of slave drivers; 
and slaves, would ye have believed such resolutions could 
be offered and entertained and discussed hour after hour? 
Yet there they stand, recorded on the Journals of the 
House of Representatives of tlie United States, They 
consumed all the remnant of the day. The gentlemen 
from the South had all the argument to themselves, and 
went on creating impressions aud leaving the House un- 
écr them, till as evening twilight came on, Mr. Cambre- 
Teng told them that he was himself a native <i a Southern 
State, and_held the abolitionists in proper abomination, 
That he did at first intend to vote with them for censur- 
ing me, till he discovered that the petition was not for 
the abolition of slavery but the reverse.—It was evidently 
@ hoax played upon me, by a Southern man; and there 
might be members in the “louse who knew something 
about it, “That I to be sure, had been very troublesome 


| burnt so intensely for nearly two days. —Mr, Robertson’s: 


He would adhere inflexibly to his resolutions, though he 
should be left to vote for them alone, and would comfort 
himself with the smaller the number who should support 
him the greater the honor, 

This was the last flickering.of the flame which had 


spe:ch had broken the speil of slave-holding unanimity 
into which they had been constantly spiriting and lashing 
one another against :.2e, and against the abolitionists, and 
azainst the North, To cover their retreat, Mr, Bynum 
of North Carolina, one of the warmest champions of the 
South, after a long and bitter speech, moved as a substi- 
tute for Mr. Waddy Thomyson’s third modification of his 
resolution, the following: a 

Resolved, That any attempt to present any petition 
or raemorial, from any slave or slaves, negro or free ne- 
groes, from any part of the Union, is a contempt of th 


sentany such petition to the House, ought to be con- 
sidered as regardless of the feelings of the House, the 
rights of the South and an enemy to the Union. 


was delivered in the whole of the three days’ dcbate.— 
And what think you was the main-stay of his argument! 
It was, that if slavery should be abolished in the slave- 
holding states, they would lose a part of their represen- 
tion in Congress, 

Mr, Milligan, the member from Delaware, moved to 
lay the whole subject on the table, but upon my carnest 
temonstrance against the course, withdrew the motion. 

Mr. Evans, of Maine, took the floor, and after review- 
ing and covering with ridicule the whole series of resolu- 
tions of censure. upon me, was procecding to a full de- 
fence and vindication of the abolition petitions, and of the 
character of the petitioners, when he was arrested by call« 





Resolved, That the Hon. John Quincy Adams havin 
solemnly disclaimed all design of doing any thing disre- 
“pectful to the House, in the inquiry he made of the Speak- 
er, as to the petition purporting to be from slaves, and 
having avowed his intention not to offer to present the 
petition, if the House was of opinion that it ought not 
to be presented: therefore all further proceedings in regard 
to his conduct shall cease, 

These resolutions of Mr, Patton were one step further 
backward behind those of Mr, Bynum. The first of 
them declares that the right of petition does not belong 
tothe slaves of this Union, and thus far it approached my 
yvestion to the Speaker, but did not answer ii; and to 
the negation of the right of the slave, it added a new of- 
fence to the criminal code which taken in connexion with 
the second resolution, amounted to nothing less than con- 
structive treason. 

The second resolution endeavors, indeed, to elude the 

prohibition by the constitution of the enactment of exr- 
post f céo laws, by confining to future time the delaratory 
law of treason. Nor does it provide a punishment for 
this atrociouscrime, It only says any member who shall 
hereafter present any such petition to the House, ovght 
fo be censured as regardless of the feelings of the House, 
the rights of the South and an enemy to the Union, 
Now the Constitution of the United States declares 
that treason against the United States shall consist on/y 
in levying war against them, orin adhering to their exe- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort: but here is a resolu- 
tion declaring that a member of the House ought to be 
considered as an enemy to the Union—ron PRESENTING 
\ PETITION, 


The constitution of the United States gives to each 
House of Congress the power to determine the rules of 
its proceedings, to punish its members for disorderly beha- 
vior, and with the concurrence of two thirds, fo expel a 
member, The power of punishment by the House is 
limited to the offencs of disorderly behaviour. If this 
resolution had been adopted, and any member should 
hereafter have presented a petition from slaves, what 
could thev have done withhim? There is not a word nor 
syllable in the constitution or laws of the United States, 
which prohibits slaves from petitioning or a member of 
either House of Congress from presenting their petitions, 
There is an express provision of the constitution that Con- 
gress shall pass no law, abridging the right of petition, 
and here is a resolution, declaring that a member ought to 
he considered as regardless of the feelings of the House, 
the rights of the South, and an enemy to the Union, for 
presenting a petition. 

Regardless of the feelings of the House? what ha~e the 
feelings of the House to do with the free agency of a 
member in the discharge of his duty!’ One of the most 
sacred duties of a member is to present the petitions com- 
mitted to his charge; a duty which he cannot refuse or 
noglect to perform without violating his oath to support 
the constitution of the Unitéd States, He is not indeed 
hound to present all petitions. If the language of the 
petition be disrespectful to the House, orto any of sits 
members—if the prayer of the petition be unjust, immoral, 
or unlawful—if it be accompanied by any manifestation 
of intended violence or disorder on the part of the peti- 
tioners, the duty of the member to present it ceases; not 
from respect for the-feelings of the House, but because 
these things themselves strike at the freedom of speech 
and action, as well asof the House as of its members, 
Neither of these can be in the slightest degree affected by 
the mere circumstances of the condition of the petitioner, 
nor is there a shadow of reason why the feelings of the 
House should be outraged by the presentation of a petition 
from slaves, any more than by petitions from soldiers in 
the army, from seamen in the navy, or from the working 


toorder, ‘The slave represeatation in the House could 
not endure, and would not tolerate, the discussion of the 
question whether slavery is a blessing to be perpetuated, 
oran evil toberemoved, Mr. Evans was not permitted 
to proceed but upon restrictions and conditions to. wh.ch 
he would not submit, and he yiclded the floor to the mas- 
ery impartiality of the Speaker, 

Mr, Patton presented a new modification of his reso’u 
tions, omitting the first, and reducing the second to the 
following terms: 

tesolved, That any member who shall hereafter pre- 
sent to the Housea petition from the slaves of this Un- 
ion ought to he considered as regardless of the frelinzs 
of the House, the rights of the Southern States,and un- 
friendly to the Union, 

The third resolution was left as it had been offered on 
Tuescay. : 

This was the ultimatum, after three days of debate 
nine-tenths of which, at least, were occupied by the slave 
representation, in adjusting the form in which they were 
to settle the principles of this controversy; this was the ul- 
timatum of the law which they were now to dictate, and 
of the new offence by which they were to circumscribe| 
the freedom of speech of the members of the House from 
the free portion of this Union, with reference to petitions 


' 


that the right of petition||te the inaugural address of the President of the 


tention and patience for the conclusion of my i 
may conduct-you to the close of the tdiiln cad Poca 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE 
An excellent farm of 198 acres, 13 miles from town 
naving 120 acres in a high state of cultivation, twe good 
orchards of apple, pear, peach and English cherry trees, 
a large new frame barn, a good cider house, with a mill 
and a press, a wagon house, a corn crib, grain, smoke and 
carriage houses, hog pens, a new milk house with three 
rooms, an excellent frame house with seven rooms a cel 
lar and a porch; 7 . baie rate culinary garden, oad 
many springs, ‘The land is very ric ; 
for caletvacion: he bed rm 

A fertile farm of 136 aeress, 8 miles from town with 
70 acres in culture, the rest well timbered with Walnut 
Blue Ash, Sugar and Locust trees, The improvements 
consist ofa frame house, with four rooms, a celler and a 
porch; a frame barn, two stables, 2 well and a good orch. 
ud of choice fruit trees. ‘The land is rich, rolling, well 
fenced and watered w th springs, ; 

A farm of 100 acres, 17 miles from town, having 50 a. 
res in cultivation, tho rest abounding with the best kind 
of rail timber, a small orchard, a well with a pump, a frame 
rouse and other buildings, The land is chiefly rich bot. 
tom, 

A desirable farm of 160 acres, 70 miles from town, and 
me mile from the Ohio, with 50 acres well improved, g 
vineyard, two orchards of apple and peach trees, of excel: 
‘ent quality; a good house with fourrooms and a cié‘arj 
uso, 3 stables, acrib, a smoke house, an excellent cistern 
ind two never failing springs. The land is of good qual 
ity, and situated well for cultivation, 

A desirable farm of 510 acres, 30 miles from town, havi 
ing 200 acres in cultivation, an excellent orchard of 800 
ipple, and 200 peach trees; a commodious frame barn a 
1ay press, several log barns, 4 log houses, two ‘wells and 
‘nany springs; also, a hop garden with 5042 hills with 
sood poles, There is an abundance of timber upon thé 
farm, likewise anew frame Saw Mill and a mill seat, Tha 
‘and is fair quality, well fenced, and situated well for til- 
‘age, 

A handsome country seat; with 108 acres of very rioh 
sottom land, situated 15 miles from town, having 90 acres 
in cultivation, the rest well timbered, ‘The improvements 
consist of a first rate frame house with 9 rooms, a cellar 
and two porches, Alsoa tenant’s house, a commodious 
frame barn, wiih astable for 8 horses, a large stone miilk 
ind smoke house, a cider house with a mill and a press; 
corn, gear, carriage, tool and woop houses; also a very large 
‘orn loft, two excellent wells, several cisterns, many springs 














irom slaves, 
The averment that the right of petition does not belong 
to the slaves of this Union was withdrawn, and the res- 


1 capital orchard with 130 choice apple trees, a goc:! cul+ 
inary garden, having three beds of .sparagus, 24 grape 
vines, and 40 fruit trees of select kinds. ‘The whole of 
the buildings are new, well painted and laid out in a style 





olution, denouncing as a crime the presentation hereafter 
ofany petition from the staves of this Union, was so fa: 
mitigated. as to make if. not quite treason. ‘The member 
who should dare to present such a petition, wis still to 
be. considered as regardless of the feelings of the House 
—not indeed of the rights of the south, bat of the rights of 
the southern states—and although not absolutely an ene- 
my, yet unfriendly to the Union. 

This, I say, was the ultimatum of the slave representa- 
tion. Mr, Waddy Thompson accepted Mr, Patton’s tw~ 
resolutions, now presented, as a modification ‘of all prece- 
ding modifications, Mr, Bynum withdrew his proposed 
amendment, and Mr. Vanderpool, of New York, called 
for the previous question, 


I had_not yet been heard in my own defence, I clai- 
med that privilege, and intreated Mr. Vanderpool! to 
withdraw his motion, which he declined. ‘The House, 
however, by a vote of 100 to 79, refused to second him, 
and I had permission to speak. 

The substance of what I said has been published in the 
National Intelligencer, and more fully in the Boston Dai- 
ly Advocate. It has also been published in one of the 
newspapers within your district. 

The previous question was then renewed, and after 
some explanations from Mr. Thompson of South Caro- 
lina, separate questions were taken, by yeas and nays 
upon each of Mr, Patton’: resolutions, the first of which 
was rejected by a vote of 105 to 92; the second by a vote 
of 137 to 21. Thirty-nine members, who had voted up- 
on the first resolution, not voting at all upon the second, 
The first was the only question of any importance with 
regard to the settlement of principles, Had it passed, it 
would have put an end to all freedom of speech and action 
in the House, for its object was not to declare that slaves 
have not the right of petition, but to make it an offence a- 
gainst the House, the Southern States, and the Union, to 
present a petiton, The resolution applied, not to the 
right of the slave to ‘petition, but to the right of the mem 


of elegance, The land is very rich, and well fenced with 
post and rails, with gates for the fields. 

A desirable Farm of 70 acres, 40 of which are in culti- 
vation, s.tuated 8 miles fom town, in a healthy and popu- 
lous region, having a new Brick House with 5 rooms, a 
cellar, and a porch. Also a large Frame Barn, with Sheds, 
Cribs and Wagon-houses, two never failing Springs, a 
Creek, and an Orchard of choice grafted Fruit Trees. 

A desirable Country Seat, with 51 acres of Land, 1 
mile from town, having 30 acres in cultivation, a new 
Frame House, built in cottage style, with 7 rooms, a cellar 
and a porch, a large Frame Barn, a Carriage House and 
other buildinzs. Also a Well, a Pump, several Springs, 
agood Garden well pailed, and a young Orchard of 75 
apple, 30 peach, and 50 cherry trees. The land is rich, 
well fenced and watered, and situated in a healthy and 
zood n:ighborhood. 

A Farm of 62 acres, 9 mile: from town, upon the Win- 
ton road, having 38 acres in cultivation, a small orcha:d, 
1 well, a spring, a stream, a Frame Barn, and a Brick 
House, with 4 rooms and a cellar, 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale, Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, 
for sale. Citizens and Emizrants are invited to cali for 
full information, which will bs given gratis. If by letter, 
postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 percent. interest upon mort. 
gage, or tite best personal security. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotiand, and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the pay- 
ment i3 advise- by the European Bankers. 

English Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank of Eng- 
land notes bought and sold. 


Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates, 
will incur no expense unless sales be effected. 





ber to present the petition of slaves, 

The vote upon this resolution drew the line of demar- 
cation; between.the free and the slave representation, more 
closely thar, perhaps any other vote ever taken in the 
House, Of the ninety-two members, who voted for the 
resolution, thirteen only were from the non-slaveholding 











House, calculated to embroil i: in strife and confusion, in- 
compatible with the dignity of the body; and -ay mem- 
her guilty of the same, justly subjects himself to the 
censure of the House. : 

Resolved, farther, That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the fact whether any such attempt has been 
made by any member of the House, and report the same 





by presenting so many abolition petitions; but I had 
made atonement for that by declaring my opinion against 


as soon as practicable.’ 
The whole ductrine of contempt, as borrowed from the 





the abolition of slavety in the District of Columbia, and 
“more than five years since he had heard me say that the 


practice of the British Parliament, is a law of tyranny, 
in which the House is at once accuser, party, judge, and 
xecutioner—Mr, Bynum’s resolutions improve upon 








edy was worse than the disease. ‘The gentlemen from 


consists of masters, of slaves, and of free persons, white 


women of a manufactory. . 

Regardless of the rights of the South? What are the 
rights of the South? What is the South? As a compo- 
nent portion of this Union, the population of the South 


States; and in the following proportions;—six from New 
York, two from Maine, one from N. Hampshire, one from 
Connecticut, two from Ohio, and one from Indiana, all 


Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, Fourth st., East of Main, 
Cincinnati, O, 





NEW BOOKS, _ - 


JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE at the Depo- 
sitory of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, West side of 
Main street, second story two doors North of Sixth, Cin- 





politically devoted to the President elect. Of the slave- 





and colored, without slaves. Of which of these classes 
wou'd the rights be disregarded by the presentation of a 
petition from slaves? Surely not those of the slaves. 
themselves; the suffering, the laborious, the producing, 
class, Oh, no!—there would be no disregard of their 
tights in the presentation of a petition from them, The 
very essence 6f the crime consisting in an alledged undue 








the South were exasperated by these cool and cutting 
#arcasms, rravely delivered by the Chairman of the Com- 
thittee of Ways and Means, till he was called upon for 
D explanations. Some of them were for transferr- 

the résolutions of censure for trif'-agz with the House, 


this system, by adding to these complicated attributes u 

the House, that of a retrospective Legislator, Mr. By- 
num dropped all mention of direct censure upon me. 
but he proposed ex post facto, to declare to he a conten:pt 
of the House, that which no one before had even dreamt: 





from me to him; and some for joining him with me as an 
accomplice in the offence, In this temper the House ad- 
journted; not a word having been said by me, or by any 
one in my behalf, since the new batch of consorial resolu- 
tions had been brought forth. ‘Tiowards the close of the 
day, Mr. Haynes, the gentleman who at first did not 
know, whether it would not be giving too much import- 
ance to a petition from slaves to object to receiving it, 


to be such. The atfempt to present a petition not only 
from any slave, but from any free negro in any part of the 
Union, was by Mr. Bynum’s resolutions, not made a con- 
ltempt for the future, but declared to be so already; and 
his second resolution proposed’the appointment of a com- 
mittee to enquire and report to the House whether such 
an attempt had been made by any member of the House. 
Now the Journals of the House bear record of repeated 
instances of petitions from free, negroes and p.ople of 





moved a8 an amendment to the resolutions of Mr, ‘Thomp- 
son, the following: 
‘Resolved, That John Quincy Adams, a representa- 


color, received, referred to committees and reported upon, 
like others, without question of the right of the petition- 


regard for their rights; in not denying them the rights of 
human nature; in not classing them with Horses, and 
dogs, and cats, Neither could the rights of the people, 
without slaves, whether white, b!ack, or colored, be disre- 
garded by the presentation of a petition from slaves. 
Their rights could not be affected by it atall. ‘The rights 
of the South, then, here mean the rights of the masters 
of s'aves, which to describe them by an inoffensive word. 


holding states, four members, only, voted against the re- 
solutions, The member from Delaware, almost a free 
State, two from Kentucky, and one from Missouri. 
Fellow-Citizens—Had the transactions, of which I have 
given you. this tedious detail, been merely conflicts of 
personal concernment to me—had they been merely des- 
perate assaults upon my good name and character, for 
the purpose of destroying or undermining your confidence 
in me. as your representative, I should have felt myself 
justified in asking your patient indulgence to the narra- 
tive, in justification of myself and of my conduct in your 
service.—But higher motives have impelled me to this 
appeal, 

Since the existence of the Constitution of the United 
States, there has never before been an example of an at- 





I will call the rights of mastery. These by the constitu- 
tien of the United States are recognised, not directly, but! 
by implication; and protection is-stipulated for them by 
that instrument, to a certain extent. But they are rizhts 
jincompatible with the in: ienable rights of all mankind, 
as set forth in the declaration of independence; incompat- 
ible with the fundamental principles of the constitution 


tempt in the House of Representatives to punish one of 
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its members, for words spoken by him in the performance 
of his duty. The utmost constitutional power of the 
House would be to regard such words as disorderly, and 
to reprove the speaker of them by declaring,them such. 
It is expressly provided by the Constitution, that for any 
speech or debate in either House of Congress, no Sena- 





of all the free states of the Union, and therefore, when 
provided for in the constitution of the United States, are 





ers. The Constitution of the United States prohibits 





tive from the State of Massachusetts, has rendered him 
self justly liable to the sevcre censure of thi: House, and 


is censured accordingly, for having attempted to present petition; and here, Mr. Bynum proposes without law, by 


to the House the petition of s':ves.’ ssi 
And this resolution came on next morning, immedi- 


C ngress from passing any Jaw, abridging the right off 


a mere resolution of the House, to abridge the right of 
petition, by declaring it a contempt of the House to at- 
tempt to present one—and then he institutes a court of 





ately after the reading of the Journal, and its correction, 
which was amended at my motion. ee 
The question before the House was thus much simpli- 
fied, and my crime nciw consisted only in attempting to 
to the House a petition from slaves, But Mr. 
ifer, a very spirited slave-holding gentleman from Ma- 


inquiry, with himself at its head, and associates appoint- 
ed by the master-Speaker, to ascertain and report whether! 
such an attempt had been made by any member. 
By-.the proposition of Mr, Bynum, the House by reso- 
lution would have made a law constituting a crime ex 
post facto; and then raised a committee to ascertain and 








ryland, who had taken the floor at the close of the ses- 
sion of the day before, now announced that he wanted 
more spécific information, before he should vote upon 
this resolution, and in something of an overseer’s tone, 


report, whether any member had broken the law before it 


iwas made. 
At this new. turn of the debate, Mr. Graves of Ken- 


tor or Representative shall be questioned in any other 
place; but in this case, your Representative was seriously, 
deliberately, and persistingly threatened with a prosecu- 





indicated by expressions which must receive the narrowest 
and most restricted construction, and never be enlarged 
by implication. There is, I repea‘. not one word, not one 
svilable in the constitution of the United States, which in- 


|Speaker of the House. I will not recut to the history of 


tion. by aslave-holding grand jury, and a sentenve peni 
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tentiary, as an incendiary, for asking a question of the 


the country from which we derive onr descent, and espe- 





and as there.is express interdiction to Congress to abridge 


terdicts to Congress the reception of petitions from slaves;| 


cially our principles of freedom of specc’> and action in 





by lew the right of petition, that righ‘, upon every princi- 
ple of fair construction, is as much the right of the South 
as of the North, as much the right of the slave as of the 





legislative assemblies, for examples, in which motions for 
total revolutions in the government, for subversion of the 


Report of the N. York Com. of Vigilance, 25 
Trial Pig err wig : > 
Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, p 
Narrative of the late Riotous Proceedings against 
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established religion, fer setting aside and altering the suc- 





master, and the presentation of a petition from slaves, for 
a legitimate object, respectful in its language, and in its 
tone and character submissive to the decision which the 


cession to the crown, have been invariably held to be 
within the general freedom of speech and action to which 
every member of Parliament is entitled. If TI had offer- 





House may pass upon it, far from disregarding the rights of 
the South, is a mark of signal homage to those rights, 











called upon me explicitly to declare whether a statement 
fn the Globe of that morning, of what I had said the day 
before, was or was not correct—or whether I had attempt- 
“4 to present °. petition from slaves, I answered his in- 
quiry without delay; by stating that I had made no such 
‘etempt, That the report in the Globe avas correct, 
told. the Speaker that I had a pap 









+||honorable, as 


tucky, following the example of Mr, Robertson, declared 


An enemy to the Union! for presenting a petition! an 











himself explicitly opposed to any resolution of censure 
upon me, He went further, and avowed the opinion 
Congress have power to abolish slavery in the Distri 
of Columbia, though well aware that by this avowal 
he hazarded displeasure of a great part of the slave 
entation in the House—and of many of his own 
constituents. Mr, Graves, like Mr. Robertson, was severe! 
in-his animadversions upon my cousse as a presenter 0 
abolition petitions, and I should have felt with dep morti 
fication the reproof of men so intelligent, fair-minded and 
know them to be, had I not acted through- 
ut the whole of these transactions under an impulse o! 
\\a higher duty than it is in the com of human ap 
; to command or to reward, Th 
of slavery, even in showing by thei 
words that know what freedom is. 








enemy to the Union! I have shown that the presentation| 
of petitions is among the most imperious duties of a mem- 
ber of Congress: I trust I have shown that the tight to 
petition, guarantied to the people of the United States, 











ed in the House a resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, emancipating all 
the slaves in the Union, and declaring slavery within its 
borders forever abolished, I should have done nothinz 
beyond the exercise of my rights; but let it be once set- 
tled and-admitted, that the Heuse can, by resolution, put 
a member to the har for offering to present a petition from 








laves, and what is there to prevent the extension of the 





without exception of slaves, express or implied, cannot 














same interdict to a:iy other subject than slavery? Mr. 








be abridged by any act of both Houses, with the appro 
bation of the President of the' United States—but thi 
resolution by the act of one branch of the Legislature, 
would effect an enormous abridgment of the right of pe- 
ition, not only, by denying it to one full sixth part of the 
whole people, but by declaring an enemy to the Union any 
member ofthe House who should present such a pe- 
tition. sf 
The third resolution, as if ispenting of the concession 
hat the presentation of the petitions from slaves was not 
Deiseue crise, which, according to the second, 
8 to be considered hereafter, graciously tendered to 
cessation of prosecution, for what was no offence, in 
consideration of my disclaimer of any intention to trifle 
































Bynum’s resolutions actually proposed'to extend it to pe- 
titions to free. negroes, Had Mr, Patton’s resolutions 
n adopted—had the House once assumed a censorial 
power over its members for acts performed in the dis- 
atge of their duty—I have no doubts that at the very 
xt session of Congress, the same proscriptive censure 
ould have been applied to all petitions for the abolition 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and from thence 
to every other petition, the prayer of which would de dis- 
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leasing to a majority in the’ House, till the right of 
“ ition itself the rod of Aaron in the Ark of your Con- 
tution, would wither into.a mere instrument of oppres- 

and revenge, wielded by the-hand of faction, _ 
The decision of the House upon the two resolutions 


House were not yet prepared to as-ume th's censorial pow- 
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